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Gur Musica, €ouRIER. 


-—A WEEKLY PAPER — 


DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE MUSIC TRADES. 





R. ARTHUR NIKISCH will land in America, 
and Mr. Arthur Nikisch will conduct the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra (providing, of course, he does 


| not die in the interim), despite all the foolish brag and 
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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of Jour 
(4) dollars for eae A. 


During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders for 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list Sor 
the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 
Ida Kiein. Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert, 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Carl Reinecke. Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 

Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 


Anna de Bellocca, 

Etelka Gerster, 

Nordica, 

foorr hine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 

Emma Thursby, 


Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood 


Fanny Davenport 
Jules Perotti, 
Adolph M. Foerster, 
May Fielding 
Thomas Martin. 


Teresa Carrefio, Louis Gaertner, Stagno 

Kell Clara L.—s, Louise Gage Courtney, Victor Nessler. 

Minnie i euk. Richard Wagner, lvini, 

Materna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, 

Albani, Dr. Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, 

Annie Louise Cary, Campanini E. A. MacDowell. 

Emily Winanct, Gui agnini. Edwin Booth, 

Lena Little, Constantin Sternberg. Max Treuman, 

Mario-Celli. > ee C.A. ppes 

Chatterton-Bohrer, Galass: ag ‘0, 

Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen Ames, 

Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 

ao Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 

Donald Ferranti, Hermann Winkelmann, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donizetti, 

Geistinge’, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 

Farsch- adi,—s font, Ferranti, 

Catherine Lewis, ¢. Julia Rive-King, Johannes Brahms, 
élie de Lussan, Hope Glenn, eyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 

Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesberg, 
Emil Mahr. 

Otto Sutro, 

Carl Faelten, 

Belle Cole, 


Louis Blumenbere. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
ge Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 
E. A. Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Aicuin Blum, 


janche Roosevelt, 
Serah Bernhardt, 
Titus 4’ Ernesti. 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 
Charles M, Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 


f Staudig!, Toseph Koegel, Y 
ae Veling. Ethel Wakefield. Carl Millécker, 
Carlyle Petersilea, G. W. Hunt. 


Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee, 


Georges Bizet, 


Carl Retter, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 


George Gemiinder, 


Clarence Eddy, Emil iebling, dgar H. Sherwood, 
Franz Abt, Van Zandt Ponchielli, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Ww. Edward Heimendahl, Edith Edwards, 
S. E. Jacobsohn, Mme. 3... Carrie Hun-King. 
C. Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagb: Pauline L’ Allemand, 
O. Von Prochazka, w. ye Laude erdi, 
‘dvard Grieg, Mrs. W. Waugh Lasiet. Senne Monument, 


Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
—— Svendsen, 


Mendelssohn, 
Hans von Bulow, 
Clara Schumann, 


Adolf Henselt. 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 


William Candidus, oachim, nton Dvorak, 
Franz Koeisel, amuei S. Sanford, Saint-Saens. 
Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 


Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Frade. 


— Richter, 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 


Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 

Thomas Ryan, 

Achille Errani 

King Ludwi Y & 


C. Jos. Brambach, Emil Saver. William Mason, 

Heary Schradieck, esse Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 

jehn F, Luther, ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow 

fons F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, Powell. 
filhelm Gericke, August Hyllested, Max Alvary. 

Frauk Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 

C. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka, indel. 


Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker. 
Henry Duzensi. 


Edward Fisher. 
Kate Rolla. 
Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 


Heinrch Boetei. 
W. E. Haslam, 
Carl E. Martin. 
— Dutton. 


MinnieV. Vanderveer alter J. Hall. — 

Adele Aus der Ohe. Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 

Kari Klindworth. Car Baermann. Anton Seidl, 
Max Leckner, 


Emil Steger. 

Paul Kalisch, 

Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 

Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Car! Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal, 
Victor Herbert. 
Martin Roeder 
Toachim Raff, 

Felix Mott] 

Augusta Ohrstrim. 


Edwin Kliahre. 

Helen D. Campbell, 
Alfredo Barili, 

Wa. R. Chapman, 
Otte Roth, 

Anna Carpenter. 

W. L. Blamenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 

ose f Rheinberger. 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff. 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richte 
Margaret Reid 
Albert R. Parsons. 


Max Spicker. 

_ Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 

Anton Bruckner, 

Mary Howe. 

Attalie Claire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 

Fritz Kreisler. 

Madge Wickham. 

Richard Burmeister. 

W. J. Lavin. 

Niles W. Gade. 

Hermann Levi. 

Edward Chadfield. 


bluster of certain “know nothing” (literally) music 


journals. 

N another column will be found a very interesting 
[ letter from the pen of our Mr. Floersheim, giving a 
detailed description of Mr. Frank van der Stucken’s 
concert at the Trocadero, Paris. THE MUSICAL CouR- 
IER, always enterprising as to news, is the first music 
journal to furnish its readers with an account of this 
interesting affair. The Bayreuth Festival letter from 
Mr. Floersheim will also prove of moment to the music 
loving community. 


HE following kind words speak for themselves : 
Beruin, July 16, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier, New York: 

Sirs—About retiring from the consulate general, I have to thank you 
for your kindness in furnishing this office regularly with copies of your 
valuable paper. 

Your paper aided much in disseminating useful information, and has 
been read with interest by the numerous visitors of the consulate general. 

Very respectfully, F. Raine, Consul General, U.S. A. 


Orrice ConsuLate GENERAL ) 
oF THE Unitep State : 
BERLIN, 15 Leipiar- Platz. } 


HERE seems just now to be a mania for discussing 
the abolition of street music, and much foolish 
talk is expended on the subject. The plan long ago 
suggested by THE MUSICAL COURIER should be 
adopted, z. ¢., stop all the organs and mechanical pianos 
(it is impossible to abolish mechanical pianists) and 
street bands, and in their place substitute organized 
orchestras of good men playing good music, and the 
gain for the cause of good music would be immense. 





“DE ROODE” OF THE QUESTION. 
R. “ RAMESES” DE ROODE, the Egyptian music 
oracle, of Lexington, Ky., writes us again anent 
the great question as to whether Mrs. De Roode-Rice 
plays the piano better than anybody else in America: 
Lexincton, Ky., July 13, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier, New York City: 
I am in receipt of a marked copy of your issue of July ro. 
nizing that any person acting in any public capacity is liable to criticism, 


Fully recog- 


| permit me to remark that neither ridicule nor abuse constitutes argument. 


If editors, before publishing articles of an unfriendly spirit, would 
notify the party, so that a reply could accompany the original article, it 
would be fairer than to publish certain charges, which may be read by 
many who never see the reply. 

Personally 1 care nothing about what is said about me. A residence of 
over thirty years in Lexington, an educated and cultured city, where I am 
more than fully occupied in teaching, proves that there must be some 
foundation for solid ability. Your argument seems to imply that a good 
musician cannot be a good business man. Regretting the fact that many 
musicians are not good business men, I cannot admit the argument as 
true. 

Your extract states that the Lexington teachers ruled the Louisville 
convention. Mrs. Simonds was the only Lexington teacher present and 
she remained only the first day. 

You also imply that personal gain prompted my work at the convention 
I simply reply that I do not have to teach for a living, that I have in 
Lexington always more pupils than I can teach; that I have, among 
those who know me, the reputation of being a thorough musician, and 
that I should like to know where the motive of personal gain or advance- 
ment can be. 

In classing me with Dr. Perkins and Dr. Palmer, I can only say that, while 
I e steem these two gentlemen personally, I have been all my life a bitter 
op ponent of the Dr., Prof., Signor and Herr business, as well as of the 
Sol Fa and singing school convention business 

I may have been somewhat instrumental in the musical advancement of 
Lexington. Although only one-eighth as large as Louisville, this city 
would not give Rivé-King as small an audience of fifteen ; nor Rosenthal 
audience of only ninety, which Mrs. Octavia Hensel states was the 


an 
case in Louisville. 
I do not know who wrote the article in your July 10 issue. Whoever he 


| Respectfully, R. De Roopkg. 


was is not acquainted with me. 

We wish togive Mr. De Roode a fair hearing, but the 
idea he suggests for editors to senda “galley” proof of 
an article to the person mentioned in it is a startlingly 
original idea. 

But it would have the pleasing effect of allowing un- 
scrupulous editors to blackmail any person they wished 
|to by threatening to publish said article if cash was not 
forthcoming. 

No, Mr. De Roode, your idea is not feasible, and the 
best way is to simply write to us all about it and our 
columns are open to your suggestions. Only, to end this 
tiresome and decidedly useless controversy about the 
merits of Mrs. De Roode-Rice, why do you not persuade 
her to give a concert in New York city, the audience to 
be composed entirely of professionals, seats in the front 
row of the hall to be reserved for Joseffy, Aus der 
| Ohe, Rive-King,. Carrefio, Ansorge and a few others 
who are supposed to play a little, and then the whole 

question could be settled at once. THE MUSICAL 
pose RIER will do all in its power to bring about the 
| affair if. you so desire it; otherwise drop comparisons 
| forever—they are in bad taste. 





| 
| 





A NEW STUDY IN CHOPIN. 


——__~.____—— 
Il. 
HE middle of July, 1829, Chopin, accompanied by 
three friends, set out on his journey to Vienna—a 
journey which was quite an event in those days. After 
stopping at Cracow and several minor places of impor- 
tance, the party arrived in the Austrian capital July 31. 

The first letter of introduction Chopin delivered was 
to the publisher Haslinger, who told him his variations 
n “La ci darem la mano” would soon be published, and 
advised him to give the Viennese a taste of his pianistic 
quality—an advice that Chopin did not take very kindly 
to. Besides, the thought of playing in the city where 
Mozart and Beethoven had been heard frightened him, 
and he had not touched a piano for a fortnight; but at 
last he was persuaded by several friends, and made his 
first appearance atthe Kiarnthnenthor Theatre, August 
11,1829. The program was as follows: Beethoven's over- 
ture to “ Prometheus,” arias of Rossinis and Vacay’s, 
sung by Miss Veltheim, singer to the Saxon court ; Cho- 
pin’s variations on “La ci darem la mano” and Kra- 
kowrak’s ‘‘ Rondeau de Concert” (both for piano and 
orchestra), for the latter of which the composer substi- 
tuted an improvisation and a short ballet. 

His success was instantaneous with the public and 
he had to respond to numerous encores. The orchestra 
did not take kindly to him, complaining that his music 
was badly written and consequently hard to decipher, 
hence his substitution of an improvisation, which was 
received with shouts of “ Bravo.” August 8 he played 
at the same theatre and won the same success, and 
Niecks has collected as many criticisms from the 
press as he possibly could, and it is curious to note the 
varying shades of opinion, which conclusively proves 
that critics were very much in those days as they are 
now. 

The most characteristic, and decidedly the most just, 
was in the “ Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung,” written 
by a “debauched genius” (according to Niecks), a Mr. 
F. A. Kanne: “Mr. Chopin, a pianist from Warsaw, 
* * * came before us a master of the first rank. The 
exquisite delicacy of his touch, his indescribable me- 
chanical dexterity, his finished shading and fortamento, 
which reflect the deepest feeling; the lucidity of his in- 
terpretation and his compositions, which bear the stamp 
of a great genius—varéasion? dz bravura, rondo, free 
fantasia—reveal a virtuoso most liberally endowed by 
nature, who, without previous blasts of trumpets, ap- 
pears on the horizon like one of the most brilliant me- 
teors.” 

But Chopin was not satisfied, and in a letter wrote. 
“ Only the out and out Germans seem not to have been 
quite satisfied,” and further attributes the criticism 
“that he played too softly ” to the fact that “ they (con- 
cert goers) are accustomed to the drumming of the na- 
tive piano virtuosos.” This was quite the genuine ar- 
tistic irritation. Chopin was tendered by Count Moritz 
Zichunski the use of a piano with a large tone. “ But 
Chopin knew perfectly well the real state of the matter. 
“This is my manner of playing which pleases the ladies 
so much.” And Niecks goes on to say that “ Chopin was 
then and remained all his life * * * the ladies’ pi- 
anist far excellence. By which 1 do not mean that he 
did not please the men, but only that no other pianist 
was equally successful in touching the most tender and 
intimate chords of the female heart. Indeed, a high 
degree of refinement in thought and feeling, combined 
with a poetic disposition, are indispensable requisites 
for an adequate appreciation of Chopin’s compositions 
and style of playing.” 

If pianists would only read these last words of Niecks 
and treasure them up, we would have less Chopin 
banging than we do; for to hear an energetic and 
athletic pianist of the robust school attack a Chopin 
polonaise is enough to make the dead composer turn 
in his grave in Pére la Chaise. 

Chopin met all the musical celebrities, and also those 
who were not musical, Czerny of opus fecundity among 
others. Of him the young Polish musician said: “ He 
is a good man, nothing more.” He also met legions of 
pretty girls, one in whom he took much interest—Leo- 
poldine Blahetka. 

He left Vienna August 19, after numerous leave 
takings, and leaving behind him a most favorable im- 
pression. He went to Prague, where he became ac- 
quainted with Klengel, of canon fame, and also Pixis, 
the pianist, and later on in Dresden, where he stopped 
a few days, Capellmeister Morlacchi. He arrived at 
home in his native city September 12, 1829. 

The trip was most advantageous to Chopin’s develop- 
ment as an artist; he made no money, but he returned 
with more confidence in himself and belief in his own 
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talents, and then, too, he impressed everyone who came 
in contact with his genius, and so the Viennese trip 
really marked quite an epoch in his career. 

In Chapter VIII. Niecks discusses at length the works 
of Chopin’s first period, mazurkas, nocturnes, polonaises, 
concerti and a sonata in C minor, op. 4, which latter 
Chopin does not rate very highly. The trio op. 8 is also 
dwelt upon. 

The variations op. 2, immortalized by Schumann’s fa- 
vorable and Rellstab’s unjust criticisms, is also written 
about. In fact the early, the Chopin in chrysalis, so to 
speak, is analyzed and the pros and cons are very care- 
fully weighed, for Niecks is, above all things, an honest, 
impartial critic. 

Certainly Chopin shows extravagance and luxuriance 
in his earlier work, and little of that piquant originality 
that manifested itself later. 

He showed, and strongly too, the influence of Hum- 
mel and even Weber, but after all there was an unknown 
quantity that still puzzled the critics and thus was des- 
tined to flower most gloriously in later years. 

About this time (October 3, 1829) Chopin fell madly 
in love with Constantia Gladkowska, a pupil at the 
Warsaw Conservatory, and who was his very ideal of 
womanhood—while the passion lasted. But he also was 
in love with his friend Titus Woyciechowsky (let us 
hope not with his interminable name), and his present 
biographer has some very pertinent and peculiar things 
to say on this strange subject (vide volume i., pp. 125- 
6), and to judge from some of the extracts of the letters 
of Chopin to Titus W., one would fancy that Frederick 
was writing to a woman. 

He was romantic, feminine, easily excited, and, like a 
girl, had to have somebody in whom he could confide 
his latest composition or love. 

He finds things dull in Warsaw and composed much, 
a visit to Prince Radziwill, the composer, only breaking 
the monotony of his life. 

March 17, 1830, he played in concert in Warsaw his 
F minor concerto (in reality his first concerto, although 
published as his second in the opus number). 

But he and his compositions were still cavzure to the 
public, and only the elect could see any power or 
promise of potency in the young man’s future. He 
was too original at once to be fully understood. And 
right here Niecks calls attention to a very important 
fact. ‘There are people who imagine that the difficul- 
ties of Chopin’s music arise from its Polish national 
characteristics, and that to the Poles themselves it is as 
easy as their mother tongue. This, however, is a mis- 
take. In fact, other countries had to teach Poland 
what is due to Chopin. That the aristocracy of Paris, 
Polish and native, did not comprehend the whole 
Chopin, although it may have appreciated and admired 
his sweetness, elegance and exquisiteness, has been re- 
marked by Liszt, an eye and ear witness and an excel- 
lent judge. 

“ But his testimony is not needed to convince one of 
the fact.. A subtle poet, be he ever so national, has 
thoughts and corresponding language beyond the ken 
of the vulgar, who are to be found in all ranks, high and 
low. Chopin, imbued as he was with the national 
spirit, did, nevertheless, not manifest it ina popularly in- 
telligible form, for in passing through his mind it under- 
went a process of idealization and individualization. It 
has been repeatedly said that the national predominates 
over the universal in Chopin’s music; it is a still less 
disputable truth that the individual predominates there- 
in over the national. There are artist natures whose 
tendency is to expand and to absorb; others again 
whose tendency is to contract and exclude. Chopin is 
one of the most typical instances of the latter; hence 
no wonder that he was not at once fully understood by 
his countrymen.” 

This is both lucid and truthful and should settle for- 
ever this mooted but interesting question. 

Later Chopin played at another concert with much 
greater public recognition and success, and actually 
made some money, although poet-like he declared that 
money was no object to him. 

Chapter X. contains detailed accounts of music in the 
Warsaw salons, Chopin’s opinion of fellow artists who 
visited the Polish capital and further developments in 
the Gladowska love affair, which was progressing slowly. 

Her début took place about this time and Chopin is 
of course, full of the subject, and his letters are full of 
conflicting desires. He wishes to go to Vienna and yet 
is rooted to the spot ; he is sad and glad in turns, moody, 
capricious—in a word, the true Chopin. 

He is the Polish ‘‘ Hamlet,” irresolute, intellectual and 
showing at times sudden flashes of energy that soon 
flicker out, to be renewed again later. 

August 21, 1830, Chopin writes that he has completed 


made Chopin forget his sorrows. 


ful.” 


able. 
he was destined never again to see his Poland, with all 
its sweet memories. He, of all men, was least intended 
by nature to live and die among aliens, but so it was; 
but Chopin went to Vienna with the firm intention of 
later returning to his belovéd birthplace. 

Niecks devotes much attention to the state of music 
in Vienna in the early thirties. Chopin did not find 
things so pleasant as on his previous visit, and longed 
to be home. His negotiations with managers and pub- 


friends had left the city. His letters are full of regrets 
and morbid longing, for though he was with his friend 
Titus W. he wrote the gloomiest letters to another 
friend in Warsaw. He spent much of his time compos- 
ing and playing, but by no means killed himself. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the volume 
is that which touches on Vienna musical life and Cho- 
pin’s acquaintance with Thalberg, Déhler and Hum- 
mel, Chopin did not think very highly of Thalberg, to 
judge from the following letter, bearing date December 
25, 1830: 

“Thalberg plays famously, but he is not my man. 
He is younger than I, pleases the ladies very much, 
makes potpourris in ‘La Muette’ (Masaniello), plays 
the forte and féano with the pedal, but not with the 
hand, takes tenths as easily as I do octaves, and wears 
studs with diamonds. Moscheles does not at all aston- 
ish him; therefore it is no wonder that only the ¢u¢¢zs of 
my concerto have pleased him. He, too, writes concertos.” 

He does not write much about Hummel’s composi- 
tions, and writes of Aloys Schmitt rather cleverly that 
“he has been fillipped on the nose by the critics, al- 
though he is already over forty years old and composes 
eighty year old music.” 

Chopin also met Herz and Joseph Slavik, a remark- 


cert given by Mrs. Garzia-Vestris, but was hardly no- 
ticed. On the whole, Chopin could not look back with 


He was to blame for this, for he did not particularly 
exert himself and his temperament was always shy and 
retiring. 


Munich—any place for a change—and finally gets a 
passport containing the words, “ Passant par Paris a 
Londres,” and in after years in Paris sometimes re- 
marked in allusion to these words : “I am here only in 
passing.” 

But he had his gay moments. Witness the following: 
“T lack nothing,” he writes July, 1831, “except more 
life, more spirit. I often feel unstrung, but sometimes as 
merry asI used to be at home. When I am sad I go to 
Madame Schaschek’s; there I generally meet several 
amiable Polish ladies, who with their hearty, hopeful 


This is a fresh joke of mine, 
But, 


imitate the generals here. 
but those who saw it almost died with laughing. 


me, nor can anyone find out what is the matter with 
me. Then to divert myself I generally take a thirty 
kreutzer drive to Heipzing, or somewhere else in the 
neighborhood of Vienna.” 

This was a thoroughly characteristic Chopin letter. 
July 20, 1831, Chopin left Vienna and stayed in Munich, 
and had a pleasant musical tour and played at a morn- 
ing concert, and played his E minor concerto, with 
much success. 

“From Munich Chopin proceeded to Stuttgart, and 
during his stay there learned the sad news of the tak- 


It is said that he composed his superb study in C minor 
(op. 10, No. 12) on hearing the—for him—fatal news. 


tant part of his artistic career, and he, though visiting 
that it may safely be said that the future significance of 


his life was centred in Paris. 
(Ze be continued.) 








E are in receipt of a letter from a talented young 

pianist in Philadelphia, Mr. Anthony Stanko- 
witch, a pupil of Louis Maas while in Leipsie, and later 
with Dachs, in Vienna, protesting against our Mr. 





the E minor concerto, and he played October 11 the 





F loersheim’s curt criticism of Vladimir de Pachmann’s 


same year, and Niecks says the success of the concert 
He had a good house | 
and played with but little nervousness, and Constantia 
Gladowska sang, and Chopin tells us she “wore a white 
dress and roses in her hair and was charmingly beauti- | 
November 1, 1830, Chopin actually took his de- 
parture from Warsaw for Vienna, and it is needless to 
say this event was one of the deepest importance to 
him, and the leave takings and farewells were innumer- | 
Little did he think on leaving his native city that 


lishers amounted to but little, and many of his former 


able violinist, and on April 2, 1831, he played at a con- | 


much pleasure to his eight months’ sojourn in Vienna. | 


He is anxious to leave for London, for Paris, for | 


words always cheer me up, so that I begin at once to 


alas, there are days when not two words are got out of | 


ing of Warsaw by the Russians (September 8, 1831).” | 


With his life in Paris Chopin began the most impor- | 


Germany afterward, never played in public there, so | 


piano playing. Mr. Stankowitch says truly that he had 
every opportunity of listening frequently to Pachmann, 
who was a fellow student with him under the tuition of 
Dachs, and he considers Pachmann the greatest Chopin 
player alive, withal a mannerist, an opinion in which 


both Continental and London musical circles back him 
up. 
Pachmann’s finical style and personal peculiarities ; 


Probably our music editor was disgusted with 
at 
all events we may have an opportunity of judging this 
coming season of Pachmann’s playing and also of the 
| value of overpuffed Continental reputations that vanish 
into midair on their arrival in America. 





The American Concert at the Troca- 
dero, Paris. 





“Le Ror v’Ys” ** ESCLARMONDE.’ 


AND 





Paris, July 15, 1889. 
HE undertaking of giving in Paris a grand 
American concert worthy of the name, of the occasion 





and of the surroundings, with a program made up entirely of 
important works of American born composers, with a first- 
class orchestra of nearly 100 performers and with American 
born soloists of rank, could have been conceived and carried 
out by nobody more appropriate than by Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken, the and American 
who has stood godfather to so many 


talented, energetic ambitious 
| composer-conductor, 
American creations which he was the first to produce, and 
who, on the other hand has done so much to familiarize New 
French 


| school, which, but for his intelligence and keen musical in- 


York concert audiences with works of the modern 


sight might have been unknown to us for a long time to come, 
or might possibly have remained so altogether. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that the American concert given at the im- 
mense concert hall of the Trocadero on last Friday afternoon 
created no small amount of interest, not only among the great 
American colony ever, and especially now during the exhibi- 
tion, present in Paris, but that also French musical people, 
amateurs, and more especially French musicians and music 
critics should have evinced the keenest and most lively kind of 
an interest in the same. 

Through the kind intervention of the American commis- 
sioner general of the exhibition, General Franklin, and of 
bis secretary, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Van 
quest for the gratuitous use of the Trocadero Hall! was brought 
to the favorable notice of Mr. George 
general of the Paris Exhibition, and was granted. 


der Stucken’s re- 


Berger, the director 
The hall 
is only given up to concerts of the first rank, and everything 
is looked into most severely before official permission of the 
use of the hall is granted even for payment. Of foreign con- 
certs hitherto only two Russian and one Finlandish had been 
given, the former, not at all successful, under Mr. Rimski- 
Korsakoff's direction, the latter by the celebrated male chorus 
singing society, ‘‘ Muntere Musikanter,”’ of Helsingfors. 

After the official permission for the use of the hall had been 
received Mr. Van der Stucken, through the kind intervention 
of Conductor Jules Danbé, of the Opéra Comique, who is a 
personal friend of his, engaged the orchestra of that institute 
which is by all odds the best orchestra now available in Paris, 
Van der Stucken’s first idea had been to engage either Lamour- 
eaux’s or Colonne’s orchestra, but the former was disbanded, 
and so many members of the latter are out of Paris on their 
| summer vacation that when the Colonne orchestra played in 
| the Russian concerts Mr. Van der Stucken found them insuffi- 
| cient, and this caused him to fall back upon the Opéra Com- 
| ique orchestra. 
| of the finest instrumentalists in Paris—nay, perhaps in the 





This latter, as is well known, possesses some 


| entire world—notably, Lefévre, first flute ; Gillet, oboe ; Griset, 
| clarinet, and Brémont, horn. Five rehearsals were held, in 
all of which the musicians evinced the greatest artistic interest, 
and although, as is generally conceded, French musicians can 
as a rule not vie in the performance of symphonic music with 
| their German confréres, they improved from rehearsal 
rehearsal in so marked a manner that their performance at 


to 


the concert itself was little short of perfect and certainly 
| exceptionally fine. Also did they take Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s not always very complimentary remarks and his 
frequent criticisms with the utmost good nature and followed 
all of his instructions in the most careful and minute manner. 
The performance therefore was, as I said before, one worthy 
of the occasion and the American composers represented by 
the program have every reason to feel flattered and grateful to 
Mr. Van der Stucken for the pains he took, the risks he in- 
| curred, financial and otherwise, and forthe success he achieved 
for them ; for the concert was an artistic success of the most 
pronounced kind and created a most favorable impression as 
regards our native born musical creators among the French 
portion of the audience present, while the Americans were 
elated beyond description, and altogether the audience of 
about three thousand persons was one of the most enthusiastic 


and at the same time one of the most musical that can well be 

imagined. Among the musicians of note whom I noticed were 

| Massenet, Lalo, Jonciéres, Dubois, Lacome, Chabrier, Messa- 
ger, Jonas, Danbé, Vianesi and Bruneau. Gounod and Saint- 
Saéns would undoubtedly also have honored themselves and 
the concert giver with their presence if they had not been ab- 
sent from Paris. 

' Among other distinguished people present 


were Mrs. 
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Carnot, the of the President of the French Republic, 
through Mr. Berger, the director of the exhibition, sent 


wile 





who, 

to Mr. Van der Stucken congratulations, and the assurance 
that she was very much pleased. Mr, and Mrs, Berger, Mr. 
Advenant, Count d’Ormesson, Mrs. Marchesi and all the 
most prominent music critics of Paris, notably Charles Dar- 
cours, Weber, Victor Wilder, Kerst and others. All of these 
have shown in their criticisms the same kind, but rather 
more expectant than positively praising, disposition which the 


critics have evinced toward the modern American 


French art | 
i] 
they are most friendly and sympathetic, | 


school of painting ; 

but hardly very enthusiastic. Most pleased were they, as 
evidently also the audience, with the works of Van der 
Stucken, Chadwick and Paine, but Massenet was most favora- 


y impressed by MacDowell's piano concerto, the last move- 
ment of which he praised in a most emphatic and pronounced 
nner 
Che program presente ] absolutely n¢ thing new to the read- 
ers of Tue Musica Courter, as all of the works have been 


heard in New York before and have been spoken of at length 
Il can reproduce the scheme of the concert, 














ur columns 
therelore without further comment 
Overtur In the Mountains,”’ op. 14 Arthur Foote 
ncerto in D minor, op E. A. MacDoweil | 
Played by the composer 

l ygone Days G. W. Chadwick 

h S Arthur Foote 

Whe he Lindens Bloon Dudley Buck 

Mrs. Maude Starvetta 

i rhe Tempest Frank Van der Stucken 

Dr ic OVErtur Melpoment G. W. Chadwick 
j " and polonaise for violin H. H. Huss 

Mr. Willis Nowell 

(CEdipus Tyrannu I John K. Paine 

( 1 r | Arthur Bird 
M ght F. Van der Stucken | 
0 Margaret Ruthven Lang 
Love F. Van der Stucken | 

Miss Emma Sylvania 

be verture The Star Spangled Banner” . Dudley Buck 
Che two vocal soloists, both traveling under a nom de guerre, 

re pupils of Mrs, Marchesi, and are both by nature en- 
with good voices Mrs. Starvetta (Mrs. Stark- 

veather, of Boston) has the better and more flexible soprano 
»f the two, but Miss Sylvania (in reality Miss Walters, 
Philadelpt has the more sympathetic, young and pleas- 

ce and stage appearance, and she is thoroughly musical | 

natur It goes, therefore, without saying that she made 

he utest hit with the audience and also with the press. 
MacDowell played his piano concerto in a most brilliant 

ind withal most poetic manner. He is a virtuoso of the first | 
rank, and he makes you forget that he is a piano player | 
through the musicianly and artistic superiority of his inter. | 
pret n. I must confess that I would rather listen to Mac- 
Dowell, and derive more pleasure and enjoyment from his | 
1ying than I would from that of any other American pianist | 

| can think of, The true pianist composers are rare indeed, | 
ind I verily believe that some day MacDowell’s name will be | 
brought torward as prominently in American musical art as | 


of Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns and Grieg are now promi- 


nent in the list of European pianist composers. 
Willis Nowell 
the excitement due to the importance of the moment, did him- 


elf and Mr. Huss proud 


though evidently laboring somewhat under 


He played with beautiful, round 


l large tone that filled the vast auditorium with an abun- 
’ ind sweetness of sound. His intonation was throughout 
ind faultiess as a whistle, and every note of the diffi- | 
passage work came out clearly and neatly, and he suc- 
\ ga g not only the applause of the audience, but 
it of the orchestra and notably of the violins, which is 
¢ from Sir Hugh ” indeed | 
r the neert, as I repeatedly said before, was a 
ind unnot have failed to create a deep | 
have been of most favorable influence upon 
he Paris musical public with regard to the | 
prog by America as a musical nation, and with the | 
r the musical future of the United States. 
7 
The house | of the Opéra Comique announced for last | 


of Lalo’s grand 


rk has so far succeeded in drawing 


Wednesday the tooth pertormance opera, 
Le Re Ys \s the we 
most enthusiastic audiences every time it was 
it cannot be said that this is a bad career for an opera 
{by Mr 


had to be m 


Carvalho for the Paris Grand Opéra 
ide known to the public in small ex- 
casional concert performances before Director Para- 
pened the doors of his theatre to receive it and gain for 

! 1 success for which during twenty years he had 
but hopefully waiting. ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys” 


were the two great lyric successes of the past 


and 


aviently 


ar their selection does honor to the good taste of the 


As 
of the novelties of the coming 


lirector the Opéra Comique who first produced them 
Le Roi d'Ys sto be 


Metropolitan 


one 


House I was of course 


must confess that it 


Opera 
rested in this work and I 
und and excited my admiration on frequent 
throughout the entire evening. The score is, like 
that emanates from Lalo’s fertile pen, masterly in 
stration, and is, although comparatively simple and rarely | 
so many other works of the modern French school, 


Cas ns 
everything 


rche 


lan KC 


notably ‘‘ Esclarmonde,” always effective. There are many 
and not unimportant reminiscences of Wagner’s second 
period observable in this work, whose very libretto 
savors alittle of both ‘‘ Lohengrin ” and ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man ;" but altogether the impression created is that of 
originality and strength of thought, daring in harmonization 
and novelty inrhythms. The duo for soprano and alto in the 
first act is indeed charming, and so is the great love duo in the 
third act, while the character of ‘‘ Margared” is treated 


| throughout with great dramatic freedom and verve, being, in 


fact, somewhat of a combination of ‘* Ortrud” and ‘* Senta.” 
With only as good artists as those I heard at the Opéra 
Comique (and I sincerely hope and doubt not that we will have 
superior ones at the Metropolitan Opera House), ‘‘ Le Roi 
d’Ys” cannot fail to be a great success also in New York. The 
artists of the Opéra Comique are indeed gifted with the French 
dramatic spirit and all of them are histrionically satisfactory, 
but with a single exception they are all endowed with the 
hideous French style of the incessant use of the tremolo; not 
a steady note the whole evening, that sounds nauseating to any 
but French ears. The sole exception was little Miss Simonnet, 
who sang the part of ‘‘ Rozenn” with a sympathetic, clear and 
sweet soprano voice, and who phrased most artistically. The 
dramatic soprano, Miss Deschamps, acted magnificently and 
sang with great verve and feeling, but her tremolo spoiled the 
artistic effect to my ears, and in this opinion our New York 
violinists and concertmasters, Carlos Hasselbrink and C. 
Schmidt, whom I chanced to meet on this occasion, coincided 
with me entirely. WHasselbrink will stay in Paris for at 
least three years, where he has a most profitable engagement 
as teacher of the violin in a private family. 

A work of an entirely different nature from ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys” 
is Massenet’s *‘ Esclarmonde” which I saw at the Opéra 
Comique on Saturday night. Itis throughout a barefaced and 
indeed most weak imitation of Wagner, and yetit is applauded 
by the very same people who pretend to despise Richard 
Wagner's works. What would they say, if by chance they could 
listen to the true god, if they applaud even his false prophets ? 
‘* Esclarmonde ” is obstreperous but not effective, not original 
but bizarre, restless in its striving after dramatic climaxes and 
yet never atlaining them because of lack of contrast and artis- 
tic repose. With the very few moments of beauty, which are 
like an oasis in a desert, in the love scene between ‘‘ Roland” 
(love making in music is truly Mas- 
senet’s force, ‘*L’Herodiade ” and others of his 
works) taken away ‘‘ Esclarmonde” would be absolu'ely un- 
bearable ; as it is, with a faulty, almost impossible and stupid 
libretto, the work strikes one as being the product of a man 
in the early stages of mental decline, of an over ambitious 
talent who is striving to imitate true genius, but is utterly 
unable to reach its attitude and ever falls back exhausted from 


and ‘‘ Esclarmonde 


as also in 


“ ” 


impotant effort. 

The performance also, except the orchestra under Danbé’s 
directions, was also not what I had expected. The tenor 
Gibert, whom I heard, Talazac being away on his vacation, 
was not remarkable, and the much advertised Sybil Sander- 
son, for whom the ‘‘ Herald” has succeeded in creating a 
great American réc/ame, although she is very beautiful and an 
accomplished actress, failed to please me vocally. She gives 
out during the evening a couple of high D’s and D flats 
(French pitch) with a clear but strident and metallic voice, 
which please the masses and evoke the enthusiasm of the gal- 
lery gods ; but in the middle and lower register her voice 
is uneven. Her singing therefore, like 


lacks sweetness and 


| her sudden springing into public renown, is artificial and a 


mere four de force, and as such I predict it will not last. 


* 
* ~ 


Mr. Van der Stucken just informs me that he will leave for 
New York on Wednesday the 24th inst., and it is to be hoped 


| that he will be received in America with all the honors his 


undertaking deserves. 
«x 
The entire American concert was immortalized by Edison’s 
phonograph in charge of Mr. Wangemann, who took all the 
performances and will be able to reproduce them in New York 
a few weeks hence. OrTTo FLOERSHEIM. 


We have received the prospectus of the Metro- 
politan Conservatory of Music for 1889-90. This flourishing 
institution starts its coming season with the following excel- 
lent faculty : 

Interpretation, Conducting, Organ and Theory 
...Physical Culture 

Voice Training, Italian Singing and 
Dramatic Representation 


Dudley Buck 
D. L. Dowd 
Paolo Giorza 


H. W. Greene + boekebee teeatuan . Voice Specialist 
C. B. Hawley Voice Culture, Organ and Conducting 
| Charles de Janon ¥: . -Guitar 
Albert Ross Parsons Piano. Director of Department 
SO GE INE, v5.5: chakenstsccsucvndensastesudbenteaeniese .-Piano 


Elocution and Dramatic Action 
Sight Singing, Voice and Orchestration 


Charles Roberts, Jr 
Louis Arthur Russell 


Clifford Smith yon \ine sd vARaeR oh ReeT Violin 
| Harry Rowe Shelley . Piano, Organ and Theory 
Bente FT Bemate o.oo. sc eeee ese re ee DREW OEE TER St exec sadess . Piano 
Sigmon M. Stern od sephgekeowe . Languages 
Frank H, Tubbs Lectures on Vocal Physiology and Kindred Subjects 
a Ie TT OP ee et: hep Organ 
RG ROR. 05s. ds sn ess s:cedencnatendehseh viata teniaaeds . . -Piano 
Miss Meta Dorr ... Assistant to Mr. Shelley 
Etelka Utassi caus ... Piano 
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DEL PUENTE.—We present this week a portrait of the 
favorite baritone, Del Puente, who is engaged by Mr. Abbey 
for his coming season. 

James H. HowE.—James H. Howe, the dean of the 
School of Music of DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind., is a 
native of Massachusetts, and is from Boston, where he has spent 
many years studying and teaching in one of the largest music 
schools of the world, the New England Conservatory. While 
professor of this institution Mr. Howe obtained many ideas 
as to the management of a conservatory, endeavoring to 
penetrate into the finesse of directing and the best methods of 
leading a multitude in the right direction in the realm of mu- 
sical art. Last summer he visited Europe and examined some 
of the best schools and conservatories, obtaining thereby many 
ideas for future development. His original compositions 
have met with good reception by artist and teacher. The 
‘* System of Technic,” published a short time since, is used by 
teachers East and West and forms the basis of the technical 
development at the DePauw school of music. Last year he 
published his ‘‘ Piano Instructor,” which is having a wide cir- 
culation throughout the country. A second edition has been 
published at this early date to supply the demand, and a third 
edition will be necessary by January 1. 

In 1884 Mr. Howe was invited by Hon. W. C. DePauw to 
take charge of the school of music at the University that bears 
his name, and many of us know of the success which has fol- 
lowed his labors there for the last four years, giving concerts 
and recitals by the school with artists of national repute to 
the number of nearly two hundred and twenty-five, and creat- 
ing a musical interest throughout the State. This has been a 
labor of love from the first, not scrupling to work far into the 
night to aid his company of art seekers. By close application 
to his vocation and a pleasant word for student and teacher 
he has made a successs not warranted by the most sanguine 
and also gained the friendship of student, teacher, professor 
and trustee. Should he carry out his program for uniting the 
musical forces of this city and its environs, we predict for him 
a great success, with plenty of friends to assist him. He con- 
siders his mission not only to interest people in music, but also 
to endeavor to lead them into the highways of art. 

Mr. Howe, in addition to his plan of engaging American 
artists of national reputation to give concerts and recitals to 
his school, will in the future interest himself in bringing out 
works by American composers. 

THEY CONCERTIZE IN THE SPA.—Etelka Gerster and 
Sally Liebling, the pianist and director of the new conservatory 
at Berlin, bave been engaged to give concerts at Kissingen, 
Ems and Carlsbad, the first at Kissingen having taken place 
on July 17. 

“Mr.” NILSSON.— Mr. Christine Nilsson has purchased 
in Paris, for 400,000 frs. the house numbered 3 Rue Clément 
Marot, the poet. 

IvAR AND CARMEN SYLVA.—The Swedish composer, 
Ivar Hallstrém, has written an opera entitled *‘ Neaza,” to 
which the Queen of Roumania has furnished the libretto. 

A DEATH.—The death is announced of Auguste Mer- 
met, a composer who was born in Brussels in 1810, when 
Brussels was in French territory. He wrote several operas, 
of which ‘‘ Roland 4 Roncevaux,” produced in Paris in 1864, 
was by far the most successful, thanks to an interesting libretto 
rather than to the music, which is feeble. Mermet had long 
outlived his reputation as a musician. 

STILL SINGING.—The indefatigable, indestructable 
and immemorial English tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, recently 
gave a jubilee concert in London, and is said to have been ‘in 
perfect voice and to have sung with fine expression, and at the 
dramatic points with wonderful fire.” 

Tiro OF GALOP FAME.—Tito Mattei’s 
opera, ‘‘ The Grand Duke,” will be produced on October 16 at 
the Avenue Theatre, London. The libretto is an early one 
from the joint pens of Messrs. H. B. Farnie and Alfred Mur- 
ray, touched up, improved and brought down to date. 

AND YET ANOTHER.—Miss Issie Spring is a new six 
year old pianistic phenomenon who has appeared on the musi- 
cal horizon of New South Wales. She is said to come by her 
talent honestly, as her grandmother is reported to have played 
on the harp for King George IV. at the ripe age of two years 
and nine months. 

HEINRICH.—Mr. Otto Heinrich, a pupil 
Scharwenka and a good pianist, is at present stopping in New 
He may be heard in concert. 


new comic 


of Xaver 
York city. 

SomE Goop Music.—Harry Rowe Shelley’s symphonic 
poem, ‘‘ The Crusaders,” will be played by Seidl at Brighton 
Beach August g. 

THE STERNBERGS.—Mr. and Mrs. Constantine Stern- 
berg are on a visit to this city, and are enjoying daily the 
music of the Seid! orchestra. 

HE SAILED SATURDAY.—Mr. David Blakeley, the 
projector of the Thomas fall tour, sailed from Havre last 
Sunday for home. Mr. Blakeley divided $30,000 with Mr. 
Gilmore, being the joint profits of the latter's spring tour. 

Mr. AND MRS. FONDA OFF TO EUROPE.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Fonda (Octavia Hensel), of Louisville, leave for Europe to- 
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day onthe Rheinland for Antwerp. They will visit the Paris 
Exposition and be back at their residence, The St. Cyr, Louis- 
ville, about the end of September. 

Miss FOSTER RETURNS FROM EUROPE.—Miss Ger- 
trude Foster, formerly a pupil of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and lately a pupil of Xaver Scharwenka at Ber- 
lin, has returned to this country and is now at her home at 
Morrison, Ill. She will locate in Chicago, where she will teach 
the piano and appear in concert. As a concert player she has 
already achieved success in Berlin, and her appearance in that 
capacity in Chicago will therefore be awaited with pleasure. 

He WILL PLAy WITH SEIDL.—A. Victor Benham, the 
talented young American pianist, will play this week on a 
Hardman grand Liszt's Hungarian fantasy with Anton Seidl at 
Brighton Beach. Mr. Benham intends shortly to go abroad 
to concertize. He will play at one of the Berlin Philharmonic 
concerts under Von Biilow’s baton. 

Our Mauob.—Miss Maud Powell is summering at 
Lucerne, Warren County, and is hard at work preparing her 
répértoire for the coming season. Mr. L. M. Ruben is now 
arranging her dates. She will probably be heard in New 
York early in the season, 


A NEw TENOR.— Elwin Singer, a young, talented 
tenor, who has sung in Germany for several years, will be 
heard in the United States next season. 

ON THE PIER.— Theodore Toedt, tenor, and his young 
and handsome wife, Ella Earle-Toedt, are now rusticating at 
Narragansett Pier. 

ZIELINSKI.—Mr. J. de Zielinski, pianist and vocal 
teacher in Buffalo, is doing some excellent work with the 
vested choir at the Church of the Ascension. Mr. de Zielin- 
ski's artistic ability and scholarly attainments have enabled 
him to take his place in the front rank of the profession, and 
some of the leading amateurs of Buffalo have already enrolled 
themselves under his instruction, 

FOwWLER.—Miss Laura H. Fowler, an accomplished 
singer and pianist from the South, has been spending the past 
six weeks in Buffalo, adding extensively to her répértoire, 
under the guidance of her former teacher, Mr. de Zielinski. 
Mrs. Fowler returns to Pass Christian, Miss., where she is re- 
engaged for the next year as vocal teacher in the Pass Chris- 
tian Institute. 

HEAMES.—Mrs. Jennie Palmer Heames, of Detroit, 
has written a brilliant march for a military band, which will 
be played in Toronto during the exposition. 


FOREICN NOTES. 





....Sir Charles Hallé, announces four orchestral 
concerts to be given in St. James’ Hall, London, next winter. 


....Sir Arthur Sullivan last week attended the re- 
hearsal of Brahms’ *‘ Requiem” by the Leeds Festival Choir. 

....Trebelli, although well in health, is still some- 
what out of voice, and wisely did not sing at Mr. Sims 
Reeves’ last concert. 

... There is a talk of a brief series of Richter concerts 
for London in the autumn. The series just ended has been 
the most successful yet given. 

....Mr. Santley and his concert party have succeeded 
so well in the Antipodes that the baritone does not intend to 
return to England for some months. 


.... The death is announced, at the age of upward of 
eighty, of Mr. Elisha Walton, once a favorite tenor in Man- 
chester, England, where it is said he once sang with Mali- 
bran. ; 

....At her last regular appearance at Kroll’s, in Ber. 
lin, on July to, Etelka Gerster sang ‘‘ Margarethe,” in 
‘* Faust,” in German. The critics refer favorably to the per- 
formance. 

..-..A version of the hymn, “I Am a Wandering 
Sheep,” was translated into English as to its title by a native 
for a traveler, who heard some children singing it at Constan- 
tinople, thus: ‘‘ I was a misled mutton.” 


....Victor Nessler, whose ‘“ Trompeter von Siik- 
kingen” has enjoyed such astounding popularity in Ger- 
many, has completed a new opera, ‘‘ The Rose of Strasburg,” 
which will first be heard at the Munich Opera House. 

....“Salammbd,” the new opera by Ernest Reyer, will 
probably have its initial production at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, in Brussels, Mrs. Rose Caron creating the title rdéle. 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Siegfried” will also be produced there in French 
during the coming season. Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther” will, on 
the other hand, first be heard in Paris. 


.... The report of the London Popular Musical Union 
shows that its work is steadily extending, in spite of difficulties 
owing to lack of funds. Thirteen oratorio and five miscella- 
neous concerts have been given during the season, and the 
choral and orchestral classes, established for the most part in 
the poorer districts of the metropolis, are increasing in num- 
bers. 

....Handel’s “ Theodora” is to be performed at 
Manchester under Sir Charles Hallé in November. This, the 
last but one of Hindel’s oratorios, the pet production and the 
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Society in 1873. Until then it had never been given, save 
once in private and once under Ferdinand Hiller, at Cologne, 
since the composer's lifetime. 


.--. What are we to think of the state of musical edu- 
cation in London when a paper like the ‘‘ Saturday Review’ 
finds it necessary to print, in a notice of the Italian opera per- 
formances at Covent Garden: ‘‘An impression seems to 
exist that the brothers De Reszké are in the habit of exchang- 
ing parts, each one playing ‘Faust’ and ‘ Mephistopheles’ 
alternately. The mistake is amusing enough ; and it perhaps 
helps to explain the unfortunate position of opera in this 
country. The musical education of a person who supposes 
that a tenor can change parts with a dasse chantante must have 
been remarkable.” 


.... The annual operatic performance by the students 
of the Royal College of Music is always an interesting event 
of the London musical season, and that of the present year 
was, in some respects, the most successful yet given. The 
principal English music sc1ools have, hitherto, paid but little 
attention to the work of training vocalists for the lyric stage, 
and the Royal College is the only exception to this rule. 
Three years ago a performance of Cherubini’s classical opera, 
‘* The Water Carrier,” surprised and delighted those who were 
present, and this was followed by other efforts equally meri- 
torious, ‘‘Der Freischiitz” and ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor”’ being chosen in the succeeding years. Encouraged by 
success, the college authorities selected fcr this year’s per- 
formance no less arduous a work than Goetz’s ‘‘ Taming of 
the Shrew,” which, since it was produced by Mr. Carl Rosa 
some years ago at Her Majesty’s Theatre, has suffered unde- 
served neglect. The remarkable intelligence and unity of pur- 
pase evinced by all who took part in the representation is said 
to have given gratifying evidence of the common artistic 
spirit animating pupils and teachers alike at this admirably 
conducted institution. 


....A French version is about to be produced of an all 
but unknown opera of Verdi. ‘‘La Battaglia di Legnano”’ it 
is called, and it dates from 1848, the year after the composer's 
first visit to London. ‘‘I Masnadieri,” the work he had writ- 
ten specially for Her Majesty's Theatre, had not proved suc- 
cessful. But Mr. Lumley, on the point of being deserted by 
his musical conductor, Mr. Michael Costa, was anxions to se- 
cure in his place the services of so eminent a musician as 
Verdi, and he offered liberal terms for a three years’ engage- 
ment. Verdi was inclined to accept the offer, but he had 
bound himself to compose two operas for Lucca, the music 
publisher of Milan ; and as he could not get released from this 
contract he was obliged to decline Mr. Lumley’s tempting pro- 
posal, One of the two operas which he had now to compose in 
all haste was ‘‘ II Corsaro,” the other ‘‘ La Battaglia di Leg- 
nano ;” the former of which failed completely, while the latter 
achieved but moderate success. The comparative failure of 
‘*La Battaglia di Legnano” may, in part however, be attrib- 
uted to the engrossing character of the political and military 
events by which in 1848 and 1849 Italy was distracted ; also by 
the distraction of Verdi himself from the same causes. It isa 
striking sign of the operatic poverty of our time that a French 
manager, wishing to bring out a new musical drama, should 
find himself compelled to go back forty years, and should then 
fix upon a work which when first produced failed to please. 


.... The bold idea of producing “ Die Meistersinger 
in Italian seems to have struck no one, not even the Italians 
themselves, until it entered the energetic brain of Mr. Augus- 
tus Harris. ‘*‘ This determination was only arrived at last 
year,” says the London “‘ Times,” ‘‘ when ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ 
was again brought strongly en 4vidence through being mounted 
for the first time at Bayreuth. Thither went Mr. Harris, and 
with him Mr. Mancinelli, to study the traditions at the foun- 
tain head. Thither, later on, went the Walther and the Hans 
Sachs, of the London cast, for the selfsame purpose. So far 
so good. But what about an Italian version? None existed. 
Fortunately a first-rate translator was found in Mr. G. Maz- 
zucato. Taking into consideration the wide difference in the 
character of the two languages, it would be impossible to 
imagine a closer rendering of Wagner's libretto, as regards 
alike metre and diction, poetical spirit and rhythmical vigor, 
than Mr. Mazzucato has accomplished. It is infinitely supe- 
rior to any Italian translation of Wagner that has yet been 
done, albeit the difficulties in this case were exceptionally 
great. The colloquialisms of the original have been happily 
reproduced, thus preserving in an essential degree the homely 
modes of expression charactertstic of Wagner's simple Nurem- 
berg folk.” ‘‘Die Meistersinger” was first given in London, at 
Drury Lane, in 1882, in the course of the famous German season 
directed by Messrs. Franke and Pollini. Its beauties com- 
manded instant recognition, brought into relief as they were 
by a performance of memorable excellence, and Wagner's 
comic opera drew the largest receipts recorded during that 
ill-managed undertaking. The only other London production 
occurred two years later. But this representation did not 
stand comparison with the earlier one. Yet the work made 
a further stride in public favor, and the eyes of more than one 
impresario were upon it; Carl Rosa especially longing to 
bring it out in English. The present production in Italian 
with Mrs. Albani, Mr. Lassalle and Mr. Jean de Reszke in the 
principal parts was, all previous doubts to the contrary not- 
withstanding, not only a positive success, but the crowning 
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“HOME NEWS. 


—_—»_ — 


the “Emperor” 


——Adele Aus der Ohe will play 
concerto at the Worcester Festival in September 

——Mr. Frank Taft has been engaged as organist of 
the next Worcester Festival, which is to take place in Sep- 
tember. 
Arthur Mees, of this city, has been secured to 
conduct the Schubert Club, of Albany, one of the best amateur 
musical clubs 





——Anton Seidl, the popular conductor, was served 
up very liberally in last Sunday’s papers, the ** Herald” de 
voting nearly two columns to his hair, admirers and music 


A pianist, pupil of Xaver and Philipp Schar- 





wenka, desires a position as teacher and musical directorin a 
school or conservatory. He has had considerable experience 
and can furnish recommendations of the highest character 
Address Musica Courier office 

Jesse Williams, the musical director of the 


Casino, who has been in Europe on a visit this summer, did 
not enjoy the last few days of his stay in London, The reason 


was that Williams lost his return ticket to America and his 


pocketbook on last Wednesday, and having left his bathing 


suit in New York, and to swim being therefore out of the 
question, his mental condition bordered on frenzy until 
Friday, when a friend supplied his financial needs 


——A SPARROW STOPS AN ORGAN.—The great organ 


at the Catholic cathedral in Louisville, Ky., had been out of 
tune for several days. The organist, Prof. Joe Chase 
searched for the cause, but could not discover it. Then Mr 


Pilcher, the well-known organ builder, was called in to see 
what was the matter. After a short examination he found the 
metallic ‘‘ D” pipe out of order. He had 
10 feet in height, removed, and found that a sparrow lodged 
in the middle of it. 
replaced, and the organ is now in good 


known how the bird could have got into the pipe 


the pipe, which is 


The sparrow was removed and the pipe 
It 


is 


not 





Mr. Louis Lombard, who has labored so zealously 
to establish the musical N.Y 
basis, sends us his catalogue{of the Utica Conservatory of 
Music, of which the The 
should assure Mr. Lombard sucéess 


interests of Utica, on a solid 


he is director. following faculty 


Solfeggio and Ensembl 


Violin, gz 
Harmony 


Louis Lombard 

Perley Dunn Aldrich 
Titus d’ Ernesti 

I. V. Flagler 

Cora M. Wheeler 

E. J. H. De Herrenberg 


Singing and ¢ nterp 


Pian 


terpoint 

ind Italian 
Org 

Frencl 


LECTURE}! 


Dr. G. Alder Blumer, superintendent State Lunatic Asylum, 


‘** The Influence of Music on Mental Diseases 


Dr. Willis E. Ford “Vocal Hygiene.” 
Prof. G. C. Sawyer ae ** Prosody.’ 
Col. Edward Cantwell * The Relationship of Belles-Lettres to Music 
Charles S. Symonds..... ** Music and the Drama.’ 
E. J. H. De Herrenberg *French and German Literature 
Perley Dunn Aldrich ..** Musical History and Theory 


Miss Dyas Flanagan 
Norwalk, Ohio, July 


gave a successful concert at 





23, 


with the following program 


Piano, Ballade, A flat major Choy 
Miss Dyas Flanagan 
**La Favorita tr 


Mr. Orlando Harley 


Aria, “‘ Una Virgine,” 


nizett 


Violin, Sonate, A major. Handel 


Mr. Rial Roberts 


“* Flirting "’ Meyer-Helmund 
Songs..< “*Sweet Wind that Blows’ Chadwick 
Hindoo Song Bemberg 
Mrs. C. F. Kennan 
Concert Waltz Rheinhold 
Piano..~ Melodie , - Z 
Etude.. { er 
Miss Flanagan 
Duet—Vient Marzials 
. , Bach air on G string Arranged by Wilhelm} 
Violin.. 
) Bolero $ . Moskowski 
Mr. Rial Roberts 
Ballad, ‘*‘ Winds that,Waft My Sighs to Thee"’ Wallace 
Mr. Hartley 
Piano, ‘* Grand Polonaise, E major" Lisz 
Miss Flanagan 
Song, “* Israfel”’ Oliver King 
Mrs. Kennan. 
Duet, ** Friendship "’. Marzials 


Mrs, Kennan and Mr. Harley 

——Alesendro Liberati, the cornetist and leader of 
Liberati’s Military Band, mourns the loss of a solid gold and 
jeweled cornet, which is now in the possession of a bold bur- 
glar. While performing in Dallas, Tex., about two years ago 
Mr. Liberati completely won the hearts of 
public by his playing, and a large number of citizens present- 


music loving 


the 
ed him with a magnificent instrument as a token of affection. 
The cornet was made of solid 14 karat gold and was studded 
with precious stones. The engraving on the instrument alone 
cost nearly $600, the principal feature being a very fine like- 
Altogether the 
$5,000, and is said to be the finest ever made. 

A week ago O. H. Dodworth, son of Leader Harry Dod 
worth, who keeps a music store at No, 110 East One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth-st., persuaded Mr. Liberati to let him place 
his cornet in his show window on exhibition 


ness of the cornetist. cornet cost almost 


Liberati con- 


sented, but before doing so had all the largest diamonds re- 








failure of his old age, was revived by the Albert Hall Choral 





triumph of an unusually brilliant season. 


moved and replaced with imitation gems, leaving about two 
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dozen small diamonds and other stones on the instrument. 
The cornet had been in Dodworth’'s window a week and at- 
tracted much attention. When Dodworth went to the store 
last week one day he found that the front door had been forced 
with a jimmy and that the cornet had been stolen. The mat- 
ter was reported to the police, who are looking for the burglar. 


——We published last week an item to the effect that 


Mr. C. L, Capen had resigned his position on the Boston 
‘*Home Journal,” basing our information on a notice to 
that effect in a Boston newspaper. Mr. Capen is evidently 


judging 
from a paragraph in the last issue of that interesting paper. 


with the ‘* Home Journal,” very much so—that is, 


~Edward Strauss, the Viennese composer and con- 
juctor, is to appear at Manhattan Beach next summer. Here- 
tofore Mr, Corbin has been opposed to having anyone but 
Gilmore play there; but Gilmore is to accompany Mr, Corbin 
a tour of Europe, and Strauss’s admirers have succeeded in 
Mr. 


musicians who 


getting a contract for their favorite to come here. 


Strauss’s orchestra will consist of forty-five 
have been with him for the last ten years. He is the youngest 
member of the family of the famous composer, and brother to 
Although less known than his brother, he 


Johann Strauss. 


has composed many waltzes, polkas and galops which have 

won him ‘ame. 

— Utica 
Music, 


For the i 3.) 


an additional professor of piano. 


Conservatory of 
An 


artist 


who plays both the piano and the violin or the ‘cello pre- 
ferred, Send references and lowest terms immediately.— 
Louis Lombard, director. 


An English Opinion of “ Otello.” 





ERDI'S * Otello,” the most remarkable production in 
jramatic music since *' Parsifal,’’ has had to wait rather more than 
the usual time for its introduction to an English audience, but it is not 
likely that the delay will affect its popularity among us. Since its first 
performance, nearly two years and a half ago, Italian musicians have been 
unable to agree as to its merits, and a battle has been waged scarcely less 
fierce than that which is not yet stilled in Germany with respect to the 
lramas of Wayner That these music dramas have exercised a 
werful influence upon the Italian composer need not be denied for a 
but it quite untrue to say that Verdi has adopted Wagner's 
r style of composition. No doubt the superficial hearer is apt to 
1s Wagnerian any opera in which the action is uninterrupted by 
ung in front of the footlights, and in this case there is a certain 
f truth in the accusation, for if Wagner had not lived it is more 
' ely at a composer whose manner had become stereotyped by 
year { essful work should have evolved for himself so com- 
and ra alar rm as that of which “ Otello’’ is the most recent 

' he uw advanced result 
All the crises in the history of opera, from the time of Peri and Monte- 
verde downward, have arisen from one and the same cause, and have one 
been brought abcut by the desire of attaining dramatic truth in 
and each rev tion has been in due course followed by a gradual 
turn t the practice { writing music that was merely pleasing to the 
nd had no reference whatever to the emotions which the personages 
the drama were supposed to feel, or the expression of the words which 
ey uttered None { the previous reformers, however, had been, like 
Mr. Verdi himself, the chief offender against dramatic verisimilitude be- 
fore attempti the illustration of his newly adopted theories. In respect 
the absolute faithfulness with which the music reflects the meaning of 
he words, ** Otell stands almost as far above ‘‘ Alda” as “ Alda” 
i bove ‘La Traviata;"’ and in this respect, too, the work bears 

with any of Wagner's later productions 


ting that the composer has lost none of his melodic inspiration 








luring the transition from one style to another, the ardent partisans of 
his newest development of operatic music have somewhat overstated 
r case Viewed merely as absolute melodies, only afew of the themes 
pera are very striking ; the mandolinata in the second act and the 

laria { the fourth are almost the only numbers which are likely 

the rdinary opera goer; but cultivated musicians will find 

mire, even from the point of view of “ absolute’’ music, in the 

" ensemble numbers, the quartet in the second act, and in the 

et { the handkerchief *’ and the septet. In these nothing is 

re remarkable than the individuality of each part, that same quality 
wh gives to the quartet in “* Rigoletto”’ its undying popularity. In the 
t isic and elsewhere each personage of the drama utters no 

gle phrase th are with the general conception of his or her character 

A gh the composer cannot be accused of having “ placed the statue 

the orchestra and the pedestal the stage,"’ his treatment of the in- 
strumental portion is work is not less new than his method of writing 
for voices It e catastrophe of the drama the musical interest 
entr most ¢ in the orchestral accompaniments ; the celebrated 

an he et es alone, which accompanies * Othello's” en- 

f Desdet chamber, and the pathetic delivery of what 

nay be called the ve motive,’ repeated at the close of the opera from 

the duet at the end of the first act, are without parallel in Mr. Verdi's 
rmer works 

Perhaps the greatest mer f Mr. Bolto’s extraordinary poetical libretto 

faithfulness to the great original on which it is founded. In his ex- 
t translation ir English the late Dr. Hueffer found it possible to 
i rate a very large number Shakespeare's lines without alteration 
I translation has been accomplished with surpassing skill, and it is 
i by an interesting and characteristically modest dedication to the 

talian poet 

M erations have been made in the disposition of the scenes and 

third act is unknown to Shakespeare The coarsely rude 

yesdemona "’ in the presence of a large assembly of people 

’ y with ** Othello's"’ character, and the final tableau, in 

whi lag nds with his foot upon the swooning * Othello,”’ ex- 

a ng I eone !"' is too obviously introduced with the sole ob 
< { bringing wh the curtain effectively, 

The r t wonderful achievement in the way of musical de- 
neation is his rtraiture of ** lago,”’ and it is scarcely too much to say 
hati ds of Mr. Maurel this figure becomes the most important 
er ge of the oper Ihe singer's delivery, unfortunately encored and 
repeated, of the famous mockery of the Credo is simply horrible in its 

at cynicism, and all the successive stages in the process of poison 
“ Orhe s mind are given with the subtiest art 

rhe reception of the opera was, ot course, enthusiastic ; many of the 

distinguished musicians in London were in the audience, and the 
erds n the production was such that full houses for the remaining 
erformances are a matter of certainty.—London ** Times."’ 








The Fifty Years Artistic Jubilee of Mr. 
Anton Rubinstein. 


To Editors Musical Courier: 
HE Committee has the honour to request all 
Musical, Art- and other in order to organise the celebra- 
bration of the fifty-years artistic jubilee of Mr. Anton Rubin- 
stein, begs to inform, that the festivity will take place at St.- 
Petersburg on Saturday, the 18 | 30th November of the current 
year and that, with the Imperial sanction, a subscription has 
been opened to a testimonial fund to be placed on that occa- 
sion at the disposal of the Maestro. 

The Committee, formed with the sanction of His Imperial 
Majesty Institutes, as well as the private admirers of the cele 
brated artist, who may desire to take part in the said festivity, 
to inform the Committee of their intentions in this respect, to 
give a due publicity to the present notice. 

All informations and donations to be addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Committee, His Highness the Duke George of 
Mecklenberg-Strelitz, Michael-Palace, St.-Petersburg. 

The President: 
DuKE GEORGE OF MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 
St.-Petersburg 
May the 6th, 1889. 


Mr. Abbey’s Musical Schemes. 
R. HENRY E. ABBEY, accompanied by 
Mrs. Abbey and Mr. Charles F. Chatterton, private 
secretary to Mr. Abbey, returned to America last Sunday on 
La Bourgogne. When seen by a reporter Mr. Abbey spoke 
with his customary brevity and unostentation concerning the 
several theatrical attractions that are now under his manage- 
ment. 

The most important of these, on account of the number and 
quality of the singers it embraces, is the new grand opera com- 
pany which he has organized and which is the most imposing 
array of musical talent ever brought to this country in one 
body. The list of sopranos is headed by the peerless Adelina 
Patti, who is now singing in South America, or rather who 
closed her season in Montevideo Saturday night. Then come 
Albani, Valda and Boulichoff and Misses De Vere and Valerga. 
The tenors are Tamagno, Ravelli, Perugini, Vanni and Biel- 
etto. Of these Mr. Abbey is very enthusiastic concerning 
Mr. Tamagno, whom he describes not only as the greatest 








of living tenors but as one who is to other tenors as Mrs, Patti 
is to other sopranos. 

The baritones of this mammoth organization are Del Puente, 
Zardi and Marescalchi, and the bassos are Novaro, Marcassa, 
Castlemary, Carboni, Migliara and Devaschetti. The conduct- 
ors are Arditi and Sapio, and the stage manager is William 
Parry. The contraltos are Miss Fabbri and Miss Bauer- 
meister, 

Mr. Abbey is particularly pleased with Miss Fabbri, who is 
young, possesses a fine voice and has made an enviable repu- 
tation in Italy and South America. She has also sung in 
Covent London. Miss Fabbri is now with Mrs. 
Patti in South America, as are Marescalchi and Marcassa. 

The costumes to be used by this company will all be new 
and specially imported. The scenery will be prepared here, 
and the orchestra will be derived from American sources. The 
chorus, to the number of forty, will be imported, and forty 
more will be added here, making in all a full chorus of eighty 


Garden, 


people. A full corps de ballet will also be furnished. 

The American opening of this great musical combination 
will occur in Chicago at the Auditorium on December g. It 
will then be taken South to Mexico, thence to San Francisco, 
and thence across the continent to Boston. It will reach New 
York in March, 1890, and on the 24th of that month will begin 
an engagement of four weeks at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Mrs. Patti’s répértoire will include ‘‘ La Traviata,” 
‘* Lucia de Lammermoor,” “‘ I] Barbiere de Seviglia,” ‘* Sem- 
iramide,” ‘‘ Lakmé,” ‘* Faust,” ‘‘ Martha” and ‘‘ Romeo and 
The répértoire of Mr. Tamagno includes ‘ Otello,” 
‘* Alda,” ‘* William Tell,” ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” ‘‘Les Hugue- 
nots,” ‘‘ L’Africaine” and ‘‘ Mephistofele.” Mrs. Albani will 
be heard in ‘* La Sonnambula” and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” She will 
also sing with Mr. Tamagno in ‘‘ Otello,” ‘‘ Les Huguenots” 
and ‘‘ Mephistofele.” 

Another enterprise which pleases Mr. Abbey very much, 
and of the success of which he is very sanguine, is the com- 
bination of Sarasate and Eugene D’Albert. 

‘*Sarasate is the greatest living violinist,” said Mr. Abbey, 
‘*and Eugene D’Albert is the greatest living pianist with the 
exception of Rubinstein. Either one of them alone will always 
draw a crowded audience in any part of Europe, and I am 
certain that their joint appearance in American will create a 
tremendous sensation here. They have never appeared to- 
gether, and I congratulate myself on combining them ina 
concert tour. I shall present them in 100 concerts in Ameri- 
ca and Mexico, and I am sure that they will charm everyone 
who has any ear at all for music. They will open in New 
York about November 15 or 20, and after that their tour will 
be determined by the public demand they create. I have not 
yet settled as to what New York theatre they will make their 
American début in.” 


Juliet.” 


Mr. Abbey will also bring to America next season a phe- 
nomenal boy pianist. The lad’s name is Otto Hegner. He is 
about as old as Josef Hofmann, who created such a sensation 
here under Mr, Abbey’s management, and has already made a 





name in Europe, having played three engagements in London 
alone. He is described as a fair haired, handsome boy, and 
Mr. Abbey considers him more artistic than Josef Hofmann. 
Master Hegner wil! probably make his New York début at 
Steinway Hall, November 1. 








The Literary Side of Wagner’s “ Die 
Meistersinger von Nirnberg.” 


By Joun E. MARSHALL HALL. 
HE second act opens with a view of “ Pogn- 
er’s” and “Sachs'” houses. It is evening, and closing 
time, and the apprentices are putting up the shutters, “ David” 
among them. “Eva's” maid now enters with a basket of 
dainties intended for ‘‘ David,” these two being lovers also. 
On hearing that ‘‘ Walter” has been outsung, however, she 
retires, leaving ‘‘ David” disconsolately looking after her. He 
soon commences quarreling with the other apprentices, who 
have roused him with their gibes. The entrance of ‘‘ Hans 
Sachs” puts an end to their fighting and ‘* David” is ordered 
off to bed. 

‘*Pogner” and ‘* Eva” are next seen returning froma walk. 
They sit down under a linden tree in front of ‘* Pogner’s’ 
house, ‘‘ Eva” uneasy at not knowing the result of her lover's 
trial, and ‘‘ Pogner,” half aware of how matters stand between 
the two, also disturbed. As they enter the house ‘* Eva's” 
maid tells her of ‘‘ Walter's” ill fortune, and at the same time 
that his rival, ‘‘ Beckmesser,” 
evening. 

‘* Hans Sachs” is then left alone, and in the third scene of 
this act the poetry in the man’s nature is admirably shown in 
a soliloquy full of beauty upon ‘* Walter's” trial song, the 
words and music of which haunt him, 

‘*Eva” next comes out approaching ‘' Sachs,” a 
charming scene ensues between the kindly old cobbler and 
the maiden. After some little time, in which ‘* Eva” gradu- 
ally works round the conversation to the point she really has 
most at heart, she asks about the late election trial of ‘‘ Wal- 
‘*Sachs,” by a pretense of joining in the general con- 
** Eva’s ” indignation, 


purposes serenading her this 


and, 


” 


ter, 
demnation of her lover’s singing, rouses 
in the expression of which she betrays the true state of her 
feelings. She then leaves him seated in his workshop, but 
still lingers outside her own door in the hope of seeing ‘* Wal- 
ter,” who at the moment that ‘‘ Pogner’s”’ 
ing his daughter arrives on the scene. ‘‘ Eva” rushes toward 
him, and the two are, as they fancy, alone together. ‘‘ Wal- 
ter” passionately describes what has occurred and urges her 
to fly with him. As he is declaiming against the so-called 
‘‘ masters” in a song full of the most withering contempt,-.the 
watchman’s horn is heard. As he draws near, ‘* Eva,” with a 
promise to rejoin him, now retires, leaving ‘‘ Walter” beneath 
the lime tree. In afew moments she comes out again, hav- 
ing exchanged dresses with her maid. 

In the meanwhile ‘‘ Sachs,” through his half opened door, 
has been the unsuspected witness of the whole scene, and 
hears of the proposed elopement. Just as the lovers are on 
the point of flying together he shifts his lamp and sends a 
ray of light straight across their path. While they hesitate 
the sound of a lute is heard; they conceal themselves, and 
‘*Beckmesser” then approaches, tuning his lute. He is pre- 
paring to sing, when ‘‘Sachs” commences knocking loudly 
with his hammer on the last, and, turning his lamp on the 
street, at the same time begins a song of his own. 

Where so much wit and humor abound throughout it is diffi- 
cult to fix upon any individual instance as more deserving 
notice than another, but perhaps this song exemplifies the 
composer’s possession of these qualities in a more striking 
manner than anything else in this masterpiece of comedies. 

‘*Sachs,” while he humorously connects the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from Paradise with the necessity for the art of 
cobbling, conveys to the loving couple thereby a covert re- 
proach, but so deftly that they are not sure whether it is in- 
tentional or not. 

The whole scene, with ‘‘ Beckmesser’s”’ irritation at being 
interrupted in his proposed serenade, the lovers’ conscious 
ejaculations as the song proceeds, and ‘‘ Hans Sachs’” good 
humored voice trolling out his well conveyed reproof, forms 
one of the most highly finished pictures of comedy possible to 
be conceived. 

At the end of the song ‘‘ Eva's” maid appears at the 
window, and ‘ Beckmesser,” taking her for her mistress, 
after some further altercation with ‘‘ Sachs,” at last persuades 
him to be silent while he serenades the object of his affec- 
tions, but is constantly interrupted by ‘‘Sachs’” knocking 
with the hammer, in quality of ‘‘ marker.” 

Finally ‘‘ David” is awakened by the noise, recognizes 
‘*Beckmesser,” and, seeing ‘‘ Eva's” maid at the window, 
fancies that she is being courted. He runs for a cudgel and 
forthwith sets upon the unfortunate ‘‘ master.” The neighbors 
are soon all awake, and gradually assemble in the street in 
their night attire. They begin to quarrel together, and the 
fighting becomes general, in the midst of which ‘‘ Sachs” 
clears his way to ‘‘Eva” and ‘‘ Walter,” pushes the former 
into her own house, and, seizing the latter by the arm, drags 
him into his workshop, and closes and fastens the door. The 
crowd gradually disperses, and just as all is quiet again, by a 
humorous touch the watchman is made to reappear, sleepily 


voice is heard call- 
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gazing around as though half suspicious that he had heard 
something to disturb the quietness of the night. 
The opening scene of the third act is Jaid in *‘ 
workshop, in which he is discovered reading. 
but ‘‘ Sachs,” still absorbed in his book, 
him. At length, partially roused, he bids him repeat some 
verses he has taught him. ‘ David” obeys, and is then dis- 
‘*Sachs” is still thoughtful ; at length his thoughts 
of last night’s disturbance, in phil- 


Hans Sachs 
‘* David” en 
scarce notices 


ters, 


missed, 
find words, and thinking 
osophic vein he reflects upon the inexplicable character of 
human nature, and the apparently insignificant causes which 
can rouse into life the passions of humanity. He ponders 
on how he may turn the tide of into a channel for 
The depth of thought and beauty of ex- 
pression are remarkable. It is in the constant recurrence of 
such passages as the above throughout the that 
into the intellectual capacities of Wagner, 
spell of 
whole. 


feeling 
doing noble work, 
drama we 
gain an insight 
over 
with 
ter” 
ter composer here lavishes upon us an intoxicating draught 
of the love poetry which is welling from his heart, In the 
what is to be the master song we have the 


the mystic 
the 


and above his mastery of music, 
which he envelops and intensifies * Wal- 
next enters from an inner chamber, and the great mas- 


composition of 
fascinating study of 
curb of art. 
sity of a definite form in the expression 
would utter, as intensifying and defining its object. 

‘** Sachs’ "’ beautiful defense of those *‘ who devised 
the rules which ‘* Walter to be but hindrances to his 
art must be read to be appreciated. He points out 
ately that life not spring, and that the object of the 
had been, so to speak, to retain the mold of their 


nature’s 
the neces- 
the 


with reason, 
of what 


The poet insists, upon 


soul 


masters” 
” declares 
is all 
‘ masters” 
spring songs, upon which they might fashion anew songs to 
refresh them in the autumn of when, amid the strife 
and turmoil of the struggle for existence, the spontaneous out- 
perchance have ceased, 


life, 
bursts of love and melody would 
while the occasion for them would be felt more than ever. 

Of ** Walter’s”” master sony itself, we can only repeatin won- 
der the words of ‘* Sachs: ’ ‘‘ Lausch Kind, das ist ein Meister- 


passion- | 


lied "—words and music are both beyond praise. ‘‘ Sachs” 


leftempty. ‘‘ Beckmesser 
our poet is again in the ascendant. 
follows. ‘‘ Beckmesser 
thinking it is ‘‘ Sachs'” 
to his delight, 


to it. 


As ‘‘ Beckmesser” leaves the workshop ‘‘ Eva” 


to conceal her anxiety for news of her lover. 


drawn enhances the attraction of what now ensues 


‘* Sachs” is working at the troublesome shoe, “ Walter,” 





| . 
| she breaks into passionate tears and clings to * 


inspiration restrained by the | 


knightly armor, enters, and at sight of ‘‘ Eva” his inspiration 
is renewed and he finishes the last verse of his master song. 
‘Eva” stands rapturously gazing at him, and as he ceases 
* Sachs,” 


leaning on 


who, 


tearing himself away, leaves her unconsciously 


** Walter's” shoulder. 


‘Sachs then indulges in some mirth at his own expense 
for having gone out of his way to mix himself up with these 
matters, but is interrupted by ‘* Eva,’’ who embraces him and 
speaks through her tears the gratitude she feels. Her maid 
David,” and ‘* Sachs”’ 
master song, 


solemnly announces 
David's 


now enters with ‘' 


the christening of a new and to ‘‘ 
light he makes him his journeyman, so that he may be witness 
to the ceremony. 

‘* Eva”’ 
song, while the rest join in, each expressing the feelings domi- 
nant in their hearts. The whole party then quit the scene in 
order to betake themselves to the meadows, where the trial of 
skill is to take place. 


now gives vent to her pent up feelings in a touching 


(To be continued.) 


writes 
the words of the song downas it is being sung, and then leaving 
it as yet unfinished they retire to the chamber, and the room 1s 
’* now comes upon the scene. in miser- 
able plight from his recent thrashing, and the comic vein of 
A most laughable scene 
” catches sight of the master song, and 
composition, puts itin his pocket, and, 
the latter entering the room and perceiving 
the theft, he is told that he may keep it and use it as his own 
atthe trial, but is warned that he must providea suitable air 


enters it, 
and, under the pretense of finiing fault with her shoe, seeks 
The delightful 
manner in which the friendly relations between these two are 
While 
clad in 


A Kansas Communication. 


Newt 


x, Kan., July 21, 1889 


Editors Courier ; 
R. BOWMAN'S paper on ‘‘ Musical Theor ry, 
M fore the M. T. N. A., like all we have seen from 
f sense ; 
The ry is the 
science 1s an intelligent understanding of 


’read be- 


1is pen, is filled 


with solid nuggets we prefer the term musical science y 


ever, to theory. iogma of a man or school, while musical 


all schools and theories 
and West 
hat are crammed with the 


The so-called conservatories East are turning out annuaily 


hundreds, perhaps thousands, of teachers t ries— 








de- | 


their theories—but of the re.l musical afflatus they are as empty as a 
gourd in midwinter. Why not have the American College formulate a book 
that will represent the advanced thoughts and methods of the best 
teachers ? 

The facts are an army of teachers have a little theory, a very small one, 
good enough in its way, but straightway they must put it in a book; it 
will make but a very little book, so the rest of the book 1s filled with the 
worn out theories of those gone before. Far too much book teaching is 
done: nearly all of the early teaching should be oral, Cultivate the ear to 
fine perceptions of tone, make pupils formulate motives, sections, phrases, 
&c They will soon be able to distinguish the motives they play in all 
music. The early instruction should all be for position, tone and move- 
ment of fingers, in wnich notes are superfluous ; of course this is mechan 
ism, but it can be made of the finer sort, and when once established 
science and technic go hand in hand or the failure. Our 
uniform advice to parents is, place your children with an educatei and 
intelligent teacher. His or her piaying in public is of no nsequence as 

mpared with teaching requirements 

Fifty years ago we remember that if among a family of boys one was 
especially stupid and incurably lazy, he was set apart to be made a 
preacher, and we sometimes think that rule is being followed in the mak- 
ing of professional music teachers. It is not books, Mr. Bowman, that are 


needed ; itis men and women of balanced minds, able to form a curricu- 


lum to suit each pupil end of each quarter that 


The public 


ind show results at the 


will make prices easy to get and work plentiful. are not slow 
and th ay unquestionably does 


Ww. 


in noting results teacher that gets poor { 
poor work 7os 








is giving the 
Niagara Falis, a musical 


the pianist, 
Hotel, 
treat every evening with h‘s piano recitals, the 


——Mr. Waugh Lauder, 


guests of the International 
programs of 
which are excellent. It is a capital idea, piano recitals at 
and Mr. should be imi- 


summer hotels, Lauder’s example 


tated. 
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VOSE & SONS PIANOS 





ARE UNIVERSAL FAYORITES, 


They Bewilder “Competitors. and 


Delight Customers. 


(SB RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PLANO CO. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





PAUL G. MEHLIN & SO 


MANUFACTURERS Grand and Upright Grand Pianos 


OF THE 


Faerony ano Wancnooms: Nos, 461, 463, 465 467 West 40rH Street, corner Tewrm Avenue, New Yor 


VERY HIGHEST GRADE, 


NS, 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


+ PATENTED*+IMPROVEMENTS : + 


Patent Grand Plate, 
Grand Fall Board, 
Piano Muffler, 
Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Kegulator, 
Finger Guard 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 








PIANO @ ORGAN WORKS, 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 


Gc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 
1885 
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= For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





TO REED ORGAN MANUFACTURERS AND MUSIC DEALERS. 


(Ge 


imprint, in any quantities, at very low prices. 


in the country with imprinted books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars 


to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 
145 and 147 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and 


We are supplying many of the largest houses 


This building is own 
by the Schubert Piano C 


IN CORPORATED 1885. 
a —_ 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


Prrerrcrrrrre err 


| WHARRABAE 
| JHRHARRES 
HARA R RA 
RR AA AAA ee 


and used Gatesively 


THE 


SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle, 





- 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 


NEW YORK. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months .860.00 
Six Months 40,00 Twelve Months 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 


1880. 





Marc A OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O. BROWN. 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


BKLUMENBERG., 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


> = 


Do not pa 


y your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance. 
Ex 


tising 


lis 


itors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 


bills 


be paid in advance have no money to 


conduct their business. 


Their pape 


rs 
t 


onsequently have no income, no 


influence, no Circulation, no resources, no power. 


IWV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 


A I 


a movementin this city toward an international expo- 





the meeting called by Mayor Grant last Thursday 
at the City Hall for the purpose of inaugurating 


tion in 1892, Mr, William Steinway represented the 
ano and kindred trades 
- 

( one connected in any shape or manner with 

THE M AL COURIER in any Capacity whatso- 

é has ever visited the factory of the Boston Piano 

Company, of Boston, or has ever been in the building. 

The same statement applies to the wareroom of the 
any, located on Tremont-st., Boston. 


MONG the wedding presents to Princess Louise of 


A 


Wales, which were exhibited at Marlborough 
Hou London, last week, was a magnificent Steinway 
grand piano from Lady Leicester, purchased at the 
London branch house of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 


[The cablegrams of Saturday and Sunday in the New 
York “ Herald ' 


tion originally. 


and the “ World” gave this informa- 
- 


was a rumor in Detroit last week, and it was 
of that city, to the 
that the Clough & Warren Organ Company had 
plant the Sev- 
enth streets in that city, There was, however, no founda- 


HERI 


ef 


etle< 


entioned in the “ Free Press’ 


sold their corner of Congress and 


on 


tion for the‘rumor, The warerooms in the building 


ly recently renovated and frescoed preparatory 


were on 


to an anticipated large trade this year. 
R. FRANK CONOVER authorizes us to state that 
the remarks attributed to him in a certain music 


trade paper were never uttered by him, never authorized 


by him, and are not true. If, however, we were to 





trouble ourselves with the contradiction of the weekly 
falsehoods published in the paper referred to we would 
have no space to devote to the important news con- 
stantly found in these columns. For instance, most of 
the news printed to-day in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
should have been in last Friday's and Saturday's trade 
papers, for it was already in our possession on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. 


M 


meter tuning plates, described some years ago in THE 


R. THOMAS BRETT, patentee of the Brett Up- 


right piano with “straining frame” and micro- 
MUSICAL COURIER, has begun business in Cleveland, 
his home, and intends to do something with his pat- 
ented instrument. He 
these pianos, and we believe the place to make them 
is here in New York. 
finished here in 1887, and was an excellent instrument. 


must, of course, manufacture 


The first piano made by him was 


W' congratulate Mr. Gratz on the amount of ad- 
on his part, but he will probably get no income from it. 
As we once 


vertising he recently received without any outlay 


Things that cost nothing are worth nothing. 
upon a time wrote to Mr. Gratz, a paper given away is 
not read; a paper that is paid for, even at so low a 
figure as 1 cent, is read. When he gets ready to boom 
his German piano scheme—when he really gets ready 
not merely has himself interviewed about what may 
happen one of these days—we will tell him something 
that 

gratis 


will no doubt benefit him. But no advertising 


Not a bit of it. 


HE Philadelphia “ Item 
lowing suggestion to 


Company: 


"recently published the fol- 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 


We respectfully suggest to the Pennsylvania Ratlroad Company that it 


yught to head the column and put pianos in every train of their best cars. 


There are always gentlemen and ladies whowill use the instrument for 


the good of the passengers and theirown amusement. Come, gentlemen, 
this is but another progressive suggestion 

The question was mooted some time ago and even 
considered by some of the officers having in charge the 
parlor car and limited service of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany and its branches. If carried into effect, the 
scheme would result in the purchase of about 200 up- 


right pianos to begin with. 


HE success attained by the grand pianos thus far pro- 
, duced by Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co. must be most 
gratifying to those gentlemen, for it has not been limited 
to any particular event, but has been general wherever 
and whenever the Behr grand has been played. Pi- 
anists who have tried the Behr grand have been unani- 
mous in expressing their astonishment at the tonal 
capacity and the beauty of the touch, and their approval 
is most valuable to the manufacturers. We expect to 
hear Behr grands in the future in many of the concerts 
to be given in this city and Brooklyn, as well as in the 
larger cities of the Union, where active agents of the 
Behr pianos will gain agreat advantage by means of the 
artistic success of the Behr grand. 


W 


ing offer on the back of the card: 


E have before us the business card of a piano and 
organ concern in Texas, which prints the follow- 


We will sell you PIANOS AND ORGANS : 
on Lone Time; or will take all kinds of : 
: Country Propuce, Horses, Cattie, LAND : 
: or good notes in part payment on InstrRv- : 
MENTS, and give long and easy terms on the ‘ 
remainder of such sales. We give special 
inducements to CASH buyers. 


and organ firms in Texas must meet, but we predict it 
will not last any length of time. While it prevails it 
will interfere somewhat with regular transactions in the 
territory where this cheese and butter and piano and 
organ concern does business, but it cannot do any per- 
manent harm. The people have too much sense to buy 
musical instruments from live stock brokers and cow- 
boys. The offer made on the card is too liberal to 
attract much trade anyway. 








THE ‘CEM SWINDLE. 


> 





W* have just received the latest circulars and cata- 

logue of what is variously known as the Gem 
Organ Company and the Gem Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, of Washington (N. G.), and all this printed matter 
constitutes a huge swindle upon the people and a fraud 
that should not be permitted to pass through the United 
States mails. If the Hon. John Wanamaker wishes to 
do some real good to the community he had better see 
to it that a special agent for the New Jersey district be 
sent to Washington, in that State, and investigate the 
swindles perpetrated upon the people by parties in that 
town, who could do no business at all without the pas- 
sive assistance of the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

We believe the time has come to take a hand in this 
thing and THE MUSICAL COURIER proposes to see the 
Post Office authorities on the subject and ascertain just 
what can be done. 





WE SEE THE HARM. 


HE “London and Provincial Music Trades Review,” 

of July 15 (latest number) devotes three columns 
upon our MUSICAL 
agreeing in the main and 


in reprinting and commenting 
COURIER stencil 


throughout with our position, but, oddly enough, clos- 


editorial, 


ing its remarks with the following paragraph : 


The question is, indeed, only one of deception. If a man sells the goods 


of others on the pretense that they were made by himself, we believe he 


is even now amenable to the British law. But if, as in most instances, the 


purchaser only desires a good piano, and takes the dealer's name, not as 
evidence of personal manufacture, but as a sort cf guarantee of excel- 
lence, we entirely fail to see what harm is done by the name label. 


Our esteemed contemporary seems to lose sight of 
the difference between trade practices in this country 
and Great Britain, and consequently applies rules of 
conduct to conditions that do not prevail here at all. 

Selling goods under false pretenses is a crime punish- 
able under the common law of every State in the Union, 
but the question is: ‘“ What constitutes a false pre- 
tense ?”’ In this State the law now makes it imperative 
not to stencil or label the piano or organ you sell with 
a false or deceiving name, and if you do so you commit 
a misdemeanor ; and this law represents the position of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER for many years past. 

“In most instances, the purchaser only desires a good 
piano * and takes the dealer’s name as 
a sort of guarantee of excellence,” says our English friend, 
but such is not the case in thiscountry. The purchaser 
relies upon the local dealer’s,reputation for veracity and 
honesty. The purchaser knows nothing whatever of 
pianos and therefore depends upon the dealer or his 
representative or salesmen. If the purchaser is induced 
to purchase a stencil piano the transaction is made 99 in 
100 times, because to the purchaser nothing is said in 
explanation of what constitutes the difference between 
a stencil and a legitimate piano, for if the dealer would 
explain that the stencil piano is a piano not bearing the 
maker’s name, the prospective purchaser would never 
become a purchaser. It is because no explanations are 
made, nothing is said, that the purchaser takes the sten- 
cil piano; and we maintain, and so does the law of this 
State maintain, that that constitutes a false pretense. 

The traffic in stencil pianos would cease if every 
dealer, agent and salesman were obliged or compelled 
to state to the customer what a stencil piano is, and 
that the one offered is a stencil piano. 

The case is therefore not at all like the described 
situation in Britain. The purchaser does not take the 
“dealer's name as a sort of guarantee of excellence.” 
Here he wants the manufacturers’ name as a guaran- 
tee of excellence, and for that reason, and because 
such a custom has prevailed here for many a decade, 
and because the people here are in the habit of iden- 
tifying the piano with its maker, and because the sten- 
cil piano has been the source of fraud and constantly 
gives opportunity to commit fraud—for all these rea- 
sons THE MUSICAL COURIER has been engaged in de- 
nouncing it, and has succeeded in reducing and limit- 
ing stencil operations to a degree that has surprised 
the whole piano and organ trade of this land. 

Can our esteemed contemporary see the point ? 


x * 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


























Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 














Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., ee 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“an NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 








UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 





“SNOISSG WMAILAVIG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 





THE STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





The ‘Music Trade and Profe 








NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


New Burdett Organ List. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 





be 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 


NEW YORE. 





THE VOGALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


yn are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at t WORCESTER, “Ass. and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED ! AGENTS 1 PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE ' 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 





PRRLIABLE CARPENTER. ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, te U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, : 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





79,000 











ows OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! G+ 


> 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. f 





NOW IN USE. 
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FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


Weber Pushes EHKrard to the 
Wall. 


His Baby Grand Piano Used at the American Concert in | 


Preference to Erard’s Full Concert Grand, Which 
Proves Unsatisfactory — Alfred Dolge’s 

Exhibit 

burger - Schwander. 


The House of Herr- 


Paris, July 15, 188 


1 ee ISE who believe in the proverbial unluckiness of 
the ill fated number 13 will find one more argu- 
ment for the holding on to their superstition in the fact 
that the department of musical instruments, which 


bears the unlucky number 13, is by far the weakest of 
the more important departments ofan exposition which, 
s a whole, surpasses all other and previous expositions 
in magnitude and importance as much as the Eiffel 
Tower which graces its grounds surpasses in altitude 
!l its surroundings and all structures of its kind hith- 
) erected, for I doubt if even the biblical Tower of 
Babel, 
proven, could have aspired to an altitude of 300 metres. 
As 
Stain¢ 
contributions from Belgium, England, Italy, and notably 
the smallest, the interest 


whose historical existence remains yet to be 


Germany, for political reasons has entirely ab- 


d from exhibiting, and as the musical instrument 


from the United States, are of 


of the spectator naturally centres in the French por- 
tion of the Department XIII. In brass instruments, for 
which the French are justly renowned, and in wood- 
winds, nay, even in string instruments, the exhibition 
though not over large, still is not without interest or 

erit. The magnificent showcases of the Bessons, in 


of 


Schaeffer, in woodwind instruments, rival anything 


brass instruments, for instance, or the house Evette 


X 
of the kind I 


ever saw; butthe principal department, 


| istic circles here. 


that of the pianos, is vastly inferior to what was exhib- | 


ited at the American department in Philadelphia in 
1876, or what could have been exhibited by the manu- 
facturers of the United States at Paris in 1880, if they 
had shown the interest in this exposition that it de- 
serves, The French manufacturers, however, alike with 
se of Engiand and Austria, have not shown that ap- 
preciation of the progress the art of piano building has 
ade in the United States, which the German manufac- 
turers are gradually waking up to, and the consequence 
sthat they are considerably behind thetimes. This fact 
s demonstrated not only by the thinness of tone pro- 
duced from French pianos and their combination of 
wood and glass tone quality, but also in the large 
ercentage of parallel stringed instruments they make 
nd by the number of instruments that lack the full 
on frame. The French exhibition contains in all 
173 pianos, of which 31 are grand pianos of different 
s, and 13 of which are parallel stringed and 18 over- 
trung, and only 14 havethe full iron frame; 25 of them 
e Erard repeating action, while 6 have actions of 
e! denominations, 
Of the 142 upright pianos (there is not a single 
re piano in the exhibition, the species being extinct 
Europe for some time, as they soon will also be in 
Amer re vertically parallel and 82 obliquely 
| stringed, while only 4o are overstrung and 67 
| the f iron frame are in plain (mostly rose- 
wood or ebonized) cases, while 45 have fancy cases 
The correctness of what I said above as regards tone 
volume and tone quality of the French pianos was pain- 
y demonstrated at the rehearsal to our American 
cert which took place at the Trocadero concert 
n last Friday afternoon, and a full account of 
h will be found in the musical department of THI 
MusicaL Courtikr. I attended, of course, the private 
ré sals, and was somewhat surprised to find on the 
t platform an Erard concert grand, I having as- 
that naturally enough at an American concert, 
yogram of which, the conductor and all the soloists 
\merican, also an American piano would be 


ed. However, 1 was told that it was customary that 
t the Trocadero the piano of the first Parisian firm of 
Erard was used, and that none other had ever appeared 


on that platform. When E. A. MacDowell, our genial 


and gifted Boston pianist and composer, essayed his 
cond piano concerto, however, it was found that in 
solo work the concert grand of Erard sounded, as I 


e a combination of wood and glass, and 


1 belore lik 
that in the tutu assages, although the concerto 
skillfully and discreetly enough orchestrated, the 
ano part could not be heard at all. MacDowell was 


lin getting the new panel 


| beside himself and did not know what to do, as he de- 
clared, and justly so, that it was impossible for him to 
play on such a piano, In this dilemma I remembered 
having touched a Weber baby grand piano at the ex- 
hibition which pleased me very much, through its sonori- 
ty and brilliancy of tone as well as ease and responsive- 
ness of touch. I suggested to Mr. MacDowell that he 
ard his charming wife go with me to the exhibition, and 
that as a good baby grand was preferable to a poor con- 
| cert grand, in case he would coincide with me as to the 
| merits of the above mentioned Weber piano I should 
|try to get him the latter for use atthe concert. We 
| forthwith went over from the Trocadero to the exhibi- 
}tuon. Mr. MacDowell tried the Weber baby grand, pro- 
| nounced it delightful, and Mr. Arthur W. Barnard, the 
| handsome, obliging and gentlemanly manager of the 
| Weber exhibit, immediately set to work to have the 
piano taken over to the Trocadero, This was not as 
easily accomplished as it might seem to you on the 


other side of the big herring pond, as it took considera- 
ble overcoming of red tape, permits, and, 
| above all, 20 stalwart men to carry the piano from 
the exhibition to the Trocadero Hall, a distance of about 
half a mile, up hill, on their shoulders, as no wagons 
are allowed in the grounds. Then the low French pitch 
| of the Opéra Comique orchestra had to be gotten 
}and the piano tuned down to it. However, all this 
was neatly and quickly done with true Yankee grit, 
and above all the piano proved a great success. Tie 
small Weber baby grand which had taken the place of 
a full sized Erard concert grand not only showed itself 
far superior in tone quality, but it also bore its portion 
in the ensemble with the orchestra satisfactorily, and, 
above all, it filled one of the largest concert halls in the 
world, seating 6,000 persons, and the like of which we 
have not yet in New York, the acoustic properties of 
which are, moreover, none of the best, in a manner that 


several 





astounded the cognoscenti and created favorable com- 
ment among musicians and amateurs. Thus it hap- 
pened that Weber pushed Erard to the wall, and the 
matter caused quite a flutter in journalistic and pian- 
The press, however, for patriotic rea- 
sons, even the cowardly Paris edition of the New York 
“Herald,” took no notice of the event, the only excep- 


| tion being our newly established and bright contempo- 
| rary, ‘Le Monde Musical,”’ whose energetic editor, Mr. 


E. Mangeot, told me that in its next edition he would 
treat the matter in a becoming manner. 

The house of Weber, however, is to be congratulated 
on this unexpected and unlooked for success and the 
good sense and commercial enterprise they showed when 
they, the only piano house of the United States who did 
so, sent their pianos to the French exhibition. Their 
stand, which, besides the above mentioned baby grand, 
shows three handsome upright pianos of different styles 
and woods, is daily visited by thousands upon thousands 
of people, who listen to the interesting piano perform- 
ances of Miss Helen Collin, a first prize pupil of the 
Paris conservatory, who plays an entire piano recital 
every alternoon. Among the distinguished visitors who 
called at the Weber stand were,on June 15, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, with their entire family, and on 
July 3 Mr. Sadi-Carnot, the President of the French Re- 


| public, who, while the pianist performed the “ Marseil- 


laise,” evinced great interest in the exhibit, and ex- 
pressed to Mr. Barnard his satisfaction. 


* 
% 


The Dolge Exhibit. 

The exhibition of Alfred Dolge’s ‘“ System of Benefit 
Sharing” is situated near the left entrance of the pavi- 
by the French Government for “ Social 
It does not occupy quite as much space as 


* 


lion erected 
Economy.” 

it ought to, and as was originally allowed by the com- 
missioners. After the opening of the exhibition on May 
5, it proved so big a success that over 7,000 firms who 
at first had not much confidence in the scheme later on 
concluded to exhibit and asked for space, which of course 
had to be taken away from others, and as the exhibit 
of Mr. Dolge had not arrived in time, the space origi- 
nally destined for him was sold to others and his repre- 
sentative, Mr. Joseph M. Jean, had quite some difficulty 
on which the Dolge tables 
now are on exhibition, and which, though smaller than 


|the original one, yet exposes them to full and advan- 


tageous view. 
The installation is enlarged through the addition of 
a large bureau which contains Mr. Dolge’s volume in 





French, English and German, and which treatise is | 


gratuitously distributed to all applicants. The bureau 
is large enough to hold a sufficient number of volumes 


to satisfy the daily demand for them and is, of course, 


| continually repleted. 


The exhibit is completed by a glass showcase, which 


contains, in silver, 8 francs, the exact amount of money 
which Mr. Dolge possessed when he landed in New 
York in the year 1866, and 96 packages of white 
paper, which are meant and explained to represent in 
volume and weight in bills of $100 the full amount of 
the worth of Mr. Dolge’s present fortune, represented 
by his establishments in New York and at IDolgeville 
and the mills at Leipsic, Port Leyden and Otter Lake, 
N.Y. 

It was a happy idea of Mr. Dolge’s thus to strike the 
imagination, and to make the benolder view with one 
single glance, as it were, the result of the long road to 
fortune which he arrived at in such a short time by 
force of his indomitable energy, his never ceasing work, 
and of the devotedness to his interests of his employés 
and workingmen, whom he so well knows how to attach 
to himself by means of the many advantages he con- 
cedes are due to them above their salaries. 

The general public usually passes with indifference by 
the tables with dry figures usually shown in exhibitions 
of a like nature; their attention, however, is riveted, 
and they stand still before so simple and yet so expres- 
sive ademonstration ad ocu/os of results attained. It 
needs no mental efforts to be understood, it engraves 
itself in his mind, and if the passer by happens to be a 
boss, a workingman, or a person interested in the qucs- 
tion of social economy, he involuntarily stops, takes 
one of the pamphlets, and thus becomes a student of 
Mr. Dolge’s ideas on the workingman’s question. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that this simple 
exhibit has attracted considerable attention, and that 
through the clear and logical way in which Mr. Dolge’s 
system has been represented by him in his pamphlet, 
is being much studied and is con- 
siderably discussed by the most competent persons. 
They have found in this little volume ideas worthy the 
attention of the industrial and commercial world, and 
Mr. Dolge, through his representative, Mr. Jean, bas 
found himself called upon to participate in the scientific 
congress called together by the French Cabinet for the 
purpose of studying the question of ameliorating the 
condition of the working classes. 

He has there sustained the reputation of the United 
States, and I learn that at the close of the congress re- 
lating to the usefulness of workingmen’s clubs, although 
his representative was sometimes opposed to the adop- 
tion of certain measures proposed and accepted by a 
majority of votes, and despite the fact that Mr. Dolge is 
a foreigner, he has been nominated “Membre du 
Comité de |’'Union des Cercles Populaires de France, 
committee which is charged with laying the foundations 
for the practical development of this creation. 

In the social economy congress which will begin its 
meeting to-morrow, Mr. Dolge, in the person of his re- 
presentative, has been specially invited to address the 
meeting and the honor has been bestowed upon him to 
make the very first speech after the opening discourse 


that this system 


"a 


by the president. 

The merits of Mr. Dolge have also not escaped the 
attention of the members of the French Government, 
for Mrs. Dolge, who happens to be on a short stay in 
Paris, and whom I had the pleasure of finding in the 
best of health, found herself the object of a special in- 
vitation of the Secretary of State for his soirée of July 
jo; of an invitation for a reception given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sadi-Carnot on July 11; but not least, of 
an invitation by the Secretary of War to a reserved seat 
on the special tribune erected for the grand parade of 
yesterday's centennial celebration of the first French 


and, last 


revolution. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Dolge is worthy of the high- 
est award that can be bestowed on his group of the ex- 
hibition. 


ok 
* 


Herrburger-Schwander Factory. 

My stay in Paris was made considerably more agree- 
able and interesting than it would otherwise have been 
through the courtesy, amiability and hospitality shown 
me by Messrs. Joseph Herrburger fére ef fi/s, the latter 
of whom I knew personally from his visit two years 
ago to America, and the former the present sole pro- 
prietor of the great action manufacturing firm of Herr- 
burger-Schwander. Their factory at No. 16 Rue de 
l'Evangile, employing a large number of workingmen, 
is one of the best equipped and most interesting one 
can see, and the many new labor saving and ingeniously 
constructed machines invented by Mr. Joseph Herrbur- 
ger are alone worth a visit to their extensive establish- 
ment. 


Their firm has existed about fifty years. They were 


| the first in their line to give a higher scope to action 


making as a specialty,and materially aidea in the spread- 
ing of the piano asa household instrument by making 
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and using the first labor saving machines. Mr. Herr- 


burger himself has devised the better part of the ma-| 


chines they still employ, and they claim that at the 
present day the organization of labor and machinery is 
such in their factory as to produce the maximum of first- 
class work with a given number of men. 

Mr. Herrburger is the first who started action making 
by machinery, and through his long experience in this 
line they have acquired a competence and facility many 
other makers do not possess. 

Their large lumber yards contain always an immense 
stock of lumber of every description, which is first air 
seasoned during several years, after which it passes 
through a series of drying kilns of the most approved 
systems before being ultimately converted into action 
work. 

For the flanges they use a special hardwood, which 
only grows sparingly in certain parts of France, and of 
which they keep a supply for twenty years ahead. 

They also keep a large stock and buy regularly every 
year great quantities of American lumber, chiefly for the 
actions of their American customers; for instance, all 
the rails of these actions are of hard rock maple, and on 
the American market they fear no competition, either 
tor high grade workmanship or standing power. 

The firm possesses avery curious collection of action 
models, both arcient and new, giving a fair idea of what 
has already been tried in this line. 

Nearly all the styles of actions made until this day 
have been invented, or at least manufactured in their 
factory, and they can affirm that many action makers 
would be rather surprised to see that styles they seem to 
consider as new were made in the Herrburger-Schwander 
factory some twenty years ago and more. They express 
themselves as satisfied in the highest degree with the 
business done in America through their agents, Messrs. 
William Tonk & Bro., and are preparing an unusually 
large number of actions for shipment to tne United 
States this fall. OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 





BARDELL’S REED ORCAN. 


—_>—__——_ 


A Valuable Patented Attachment. 


OME time ago Tue Musicat Courier called 
; attention of Mr. Alfred Bardell, of 
Brooklyn, by means of which the tone quality of organ reeds 
and their volume and carrying capacity were improved and 
increased, The article referred to stated, among other things, 
the following: 


to an invention 


It is our duty to inform the reed organ interests of a most 
remarkable invention, the discovery of Alfred Bardell, an in- 
ventor to whom has been granted a patent of great musical 
value when attached to the ordinary reed organ. The inven- 
tion consists of a series of wood sounding pipes formed in two 
parts placed at an angle to one another, whereby they are 
lengthened, but occupying a comparatively small space and in 
that very part of the case which is not used for any special 
purpose. They communicate by means of openings. At the 
upper end each pipe is provided with an opening for the escape 
of the sound, and the sides or walls of these sounding pipes 
are thinned by being hollowed or concaved. The thinning of 
said walls makes them vibratory, so that they readily respond 
to the sound or vibrations, and these pipes consequently 
serve to increase the volume of sound emitted from the instru- 
ment. 

However, it is not only that they increase the volume of 
sound ; they also effect, change and perceptibly improve the 
character and quality of some of the sets of reeds. They 
round off the quality and destroy much of the natural nasal 
tone in some of the sets. Altogether we may as well state 
that it is necessary to hear an organ with the Bardell attach- 
ment in order to appreciate its value. 

These sets of wood pipes are simply placed at one time over 
the reeds and removed at one time. The simplicity of the 
invention is another favorable point and the cost of the same 
is also remarkably cheap, especially when the musical value is 
considered, 


Mr. Bardell has been continuing his experiments with these 
wood pipes and has now a large double bank Clough & War- 
ren organ at his house, to which is attached the patent re- 
ferred to, and the improvement in the quality of the reed tone 
is truly remarkable in every set. 

The tone is round, full and decidedly musical, and every 
semblance of the nasal quality of the reed tone has vanished, 
while in point of volume a great advantage is gained over the 
ordinary reed organ. 

It would be of advantage to makers of reed organs to com- 
municate at once with Mr. Bardell, whose address we can fur- 
nish, and effect some arrangements by means of which his 
attachment can be put into the reed organ, as it enhances the 
value of the instrument far above the price of the attachment 


or the cost of putting it into the organs. 

This is just the time when reed organ makers are expected 
to add to the musical value of the instruments, and the Bar- 
dell patent seems to us to embrace the very advantages reed 
organ makers should seek to attain for the reed organ of the 
future. 





IMPORTED PIANOS. 





OME cf our esteemed contemporaries are working 


themselves up to a fever heat, even in this hot 


weather, about the importation of German pianos to 


America. They are all apparently afraid to come out 
and say anything about German pianos as musical in- 
struments, because they don't know anything about 
that part of their business, but they are trying to work 
up the idea that THE MUSICAL COURIER is the cham- 
pion of pianos of foreign make. For instance, one 
of them appears last week with the following : 

It is interesting to notice the efforts of some music papers 
to boom German pianos. As the trade papers have been 
liberally patronized by the manufacturers in this country, they 
have an excellent opportunity now to protect home industries. 

How would our contemporary suggest that home in- 
dustries be protected? ‘“ Protect home industries” 
evidently a high sounding praise to him, of which he 
understand the meaning. At any rate, we 
should be glad to hear his ideas as to how the music 
trade press who “ have been liberally patronized by the 
manufacturers in this country’ are going to “protect 
industries.” By running down the German 
pianos? You may do this if you wish. When our con- 
temporaries praise a Swick piano for a consideration 
they might just as well damn a foreign piano for a con- 
sideration. They don’t know anything about it either 
way, so it’s all the same to them. 

Occasionally we see references to the fact of our carry- 
ing foreign advertisements, and we are loudly berated 
as traitors to the cause of American piano manufacture. 
Do our contemporaries carry any foreign “ads?” No, 
of course not. They can't get any. Is there any one of 
them that would refuse to advertise a German piano? 
Why, certainly not, any more than they refuse to adver- 


1s 


does not 


home 


tise a stencil fraud piano. 

They don’t know what German pianos—modern Ger- 
man pianos—are. If they don’t know anything about 
pianos made in their own country, in their own State 
and town, how can they be expected to be posted on the 
product of foreign factories ? 

THE MUSICAL COURIER not 
pianos. THE MUSICAL COURIER knows what pianos are 
and it knows what the German piano is, because one of 
its editors is in Europe every year traveling on business 
And what we have said all 


is pushing German 


connected with this paper. 
along and what we say now is that such great improve- 
ments have been made inthe system of manufacture 
throughout Germany, France and England, the cost of 
skilled labor there is so much lower, and the hours of 
work so much longer, the cost of good material is so 
much less than here that it has become necessary for 
the piano makers of this country to look to their busi- 
ness and investigate this matter. We have all along 
contended that the time would come when European 
pianos would be imported here in large quantities. We 
have said that they were being made on the “ American 


system” and that they would and do “stand the 
climate.” 
Many manufacturers have pooh-poohed the idea, 


while the agents of makers across the ocean have been 
actively at work introducing their goods here on the 
most favorable terms order to demonstrate their 
attractiveness, cheapness and durability. There was a 
time when foreign pianos were in use only on the ex- 
treme South and along the Pacific Coast. The columns 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER will show that we have re- 
corded the appointments of agencies in the North, the 
West and throughout the interior. 

A correspondent in our issue of July 3 called atten- 
tion to the fact that there has always existed in this 
country an inbred prejudice against foreign pianos, 
based on the assertion that they would not “stand the 
climate of America,” and he further stated that 


in 





‘* This is a false impression that truthfully applied to condi- 
tions that existed 15 or 20 years ago, conditions that have not 
ony been altered but have entirely disappeared at the present 
time, while the impression has been retained and fostered by 
American makers and by the music trade papers that derive 
their advertising patronage from American makers as you do. 
It needs but a little thought in the right direction$to bring any 
sensible man to the conclusion that this old idea is not only 
false but is simply silly. German, French and English pianus 
are sold, and ‘stand the climate,’ too, in every country of 
the globe, and they are distributed from the extreme northern 
latitude of Russia, Norway and Sweden the extreme 
southern latitude of the settlements on the tail end of Africa. 
There are thousands of German and English pianos in Austra- 
la, there are hundreds of them in India, in China, in Japan 
and in other countries where the American piano 1s hardly 
ever heard of. And they ‘stand the climate,’ too. 1 have 
seen American pianos in Calcutta, in Hong Kong and in Syd- 
ney and Melbourne that had ‘gone all to pieces,’ while Ger- 


to 





man pianos of the same age stood, under the same conditions, 
in excellent order. 

** You will say, itis not fair to condemn the American pianos 
or to say that German pianos are superior to them simply be 
Ameri 


And it is equally true that 


cause | have seen a few poor an instruments in these 
That is true. 


to condemn the German pianos or to say that American pianos 


places. t is not fair 


| are superior to them simply because you have seen a few poor 
German pianos in this country. It 
that of late years the European makers have not been idle in 
the field of experiment and improvement. The best of 
have adopted all that they have considered good in the Ameri- 


4 


should be borne in mind 


them 


can system of construction, such as the iron plate, &c., and 


have retained the good qualitities for which they have been 
always noted. 

‘** As they are now made it is a demonstrated fact that they 
are qualified for this country, not only by the eminence they 
by their 


have gained and maintained in other countries, but t 


extreme and constantly increasing use in such cities as those 
on the entire Pacific Coast and the South, Gradually they are 


is 


making their way into Northern and Western cities, and it is 
only a question of time when someone will have the judgmen 


and the courage to introduce them in New Vork city on an ex- 
tensive scale. 
‘I firmly believe that any firm with sufficient capital to in- 


| 


augurate the enterprise here on a reasonably large plan would 


meet with success. New York people are always ready to re- 


ceive with open arms anything of foreign manutacture, and 


when, in addition to being novel, an article proves itself to 


its success is assured. And these European 


The average German piano of the present 


be also good, 
pianos are good. 
day is far superior to the average American piano of the pres- 
ent day. I do not think that a prejudice would exist against 
them if they were once given 
men would readily explain away the false representations of 


a fair chance. Capable sales- 


their American competitors ; would explain how much foreign 
materia! is used in American pianos—felts, hardware, actions, 
&c.—and the European pianos would present a so much bet- 
ter appearance in workmanship and finish that they would 
soon become a formidable element in the market.’ 

June in referring to some 


Again in our issue of 5. 
European pianos seen in Pittsburgh, we wrote as fol- 
lows : 

‘* The perfection of the exterior and interior finish of the 
the first thing to strike the eye after the 
artistic design of the case. 
polished, every sharp glistens, the varnish work of the case is 
like mirror the ‘ finishing 
touches,’ to be at every point, 
beauty and throw American pianos far in the shade in these 


foreign pianos is 


Every ivory key is beveled and 


a and attention to detail, the 


seen make them things of 


particulars. 


‘* The interior construction is excellent, too; no more ‘bird 





cage’ actions and wooden frames, but actions of the most mod- 
ern models, heavy iron plates, heavily strung, and a scale 
which nets the result of a good, rich, sonorous tone, sympa- 
thetic and musical. And these pianos can be brought here at 
low cost and are proving that they can stand the climate. 
They are constructed on the ‘American system,’ and we are 
surprised that our manufacturers and dealers do not look more 
fully into this matter of imported pianos, as THE MUSICAL 


| Pianos are 


CourIER has so often suggested they should do. 
now being imported in appreciable quantities into Boston and 
Philadelphia, Charleston, 


Fran- 


New England towns, New York, 


Savannan, New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston and San 
cisco and the entire Pacific Coast, and are gradually working 
their way into the interior, as we see from Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and other points. All posted piano men know how largely 
they are used in Canada, and we again suggest the matter as 
worthy of investigation by all.’ 

And thus we have continually for a Jong time sug- 
gested that the matter of importing pianos should be 
investigated, and we have done this in the interests of 
the American manufacturers. 

We are not prepared, as are some of our contempora- 
ries, to rush around shouting for the “ protection of 
American industries,” but we look at the matter just 
as it stands, and we repeat that it is a matter worthy of 
thought on the part of all men who have capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of pianos in this country. 

The foreign pianos are not going to supersegle the 
home makes within a few months, as one of our con- 
temporaries says, but the importation is steadily increas- 
ing every year and the Columbus Centennial Exhibition 
of 1892 will bring to New York exhibits of foreign made 
pianos which, we venture, will our 
manufacturers. The dealers are going to buy the best 


a 


surprise some of 
for the least money, and if pianos of a given grade can 
be made abroad for 40 or 45 per cent. less than the same 
grade can be produced here our 25 per cent. ad valorem 
duty on musical instruments isn't going to help us very 
much. 

Think over it. 

Investigate it. 








—‘* All the music dealers have taken space at the exposition 
and will make fine displays. The great buiiding will resound 
with the notes of many pianos, and the indications are in 
favor of a better exhibit by the fraternity than at any former 
exposition,” says the Pittsburgh ** Bulletin.” 
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DEALERS REPLY. 


V. 


Additional Replies to ‘*An Old Piano Man’s 
Suggestion for a National Convention.”’ 


Here are the letters received during the past week re- 
garding the ot “An Old Piano Man,” first 
printed in THk MusICAL COURIER of June 5. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Theo. Wolfram, of Columbus, 
reprint the list of dealers from whom answers 


suggestion 


we 


1d suggestions have been received and we refer others to 


lea, | interested should “ add their namés to 


his i thata 
the 

We have before stated that this idea is not THE Mvu- 
COURIER’S We have published a communica- 
‘An Old Piano Man,” and these one hundred 
to all of them 


approving of the suggestions made by our correspon- 


string 
SICAI 
tion Irom 
and two letters have come us almost 
dent 

Now, for a word of advice. All such enterprises must 
have a beginning, and the best way for this large num- 
ber of representative agents to get together and form at 
least a preliminary organization is, for one of them to 
correspond with the firms represented on the appended 
list, and making a suggestion that a meeting be held in 
New York 


many of them will promise to be present, 


or anywhere else, on a certain date, see how 


It will entail a little clerical labor, &c., if done alto- 


gether by mail, so if some one of our enthusiastic friends 


make a move we will throw open our columns to 


Wi 
him and extend to him al! means in our power to fur- 
ther his project. We see by the London, England, 


music trade papers that a very successful meeting of 


their already organized dealers’ association has just 


been held 
THEO 


I suppe 


WoLrraM Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


SE 


there are many in the trade who have not signi- 


their approval or interest in the proposed convention, yet 


f 1 am allowed to judge them by myself, they are all alive to 


the question. But since you published the list it will be good 


tor everybody to show their interest by adding to the string. 





It can’t help but do good, and can't possibly do any harm. 
G. L. Spence, Marietta, Ohio. 

I am greatly in favor of the trade convention. Would like 
ynce a year to meet with the heads of firms whose goods I sell, 
and it would give the manufacturer and merchant an opportu- 
nity to exchange views I don’t think it should require any 
urging of either the tradesmen or manufacturers to start this 


enterprise, and once started it would be kept up. 


Guernsey Brothers.... Scranton, Pa 


Wm. R, Swan & Co... -Richmond. Ind 
S. D, Lauter Company .Newark, N. J. 
ee RIED. ona Gk akon en 20 0r0 0600 00s Rome, N, Y. 

W. D. Moses & Co .Richmond, Va 


Brown, Page & Hillman Company Peoria, Ill. 


hn Brothers . Harrisburg, Pa. 
) F, Dunbar .Corning, N. Y 
W. Woods & Son.. Warren, Ohio. 
| Baldwin Manchester, N. H 
X Stock we Malone, N. Y 
}1 n Wheeling, W. Va. 
B. K Florence, S. (¢ 
Cas .Monroe, N. (¢ 
| é Eddy Providence, R. I 
( Wellmar ; Defiance, Ohio 
V. ( gham & Brothe Portland, Ind 
Kenne & Sylveste Lawrence, Mass. 
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. Carthage, Mo. 
one Pittsburgh, Pa. 
-Oswego, N. Y. 


J. W. Knepper.... 
Mellor & Hoene.. 
C. F. Hancock 

H. 
Frank Schilling. . 
Mueller Music Company 
Steve J. Owens... 
Ryland & Lee.... 


Muncie, Ind. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
. Lancaster, Pa. 


Richmond, Va. 


ONG 6 ain 65> on see Game 


Bs -Es, Pas 0.0 x0et0sn a . Manchester, N. H. 
Hume, Minor & Co Richmond, Va. 
OE Be NOD 2 095 Se assieees Augusta, Ga 

Je Oe MEM. bs Sicceed seen seueneeeeee Duluth, Mion. 
Schraudenbach’s Music Emporium...... Morristown, N. J. 


. Watertown, Wis. 
ole tabée ow wae Kokomo, Ind. 
.Omaba, Neb. 


S, B, PR res. 
J. A. Brayboy..... 
A. Hospe, Jr..... 


Be Sa ND sg han 60:0 cehaeeny .....-Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
The Western Temple of Music, S. R ) | : M 
Ss ) 
Huyeu, Manager..... p St. Joseph, Mo. 


W. L. Lothrop Lewiston, Me. 
E. B. Guild.... 
A. Meinberg Company. 
Frank M. Grow... 
E. A. Claypool... 
i | rer 
C. C. Cartis.. +. 

W. S. Underwood. 
8 Be eee 
E.G. tage: Co...+<. 
Will. A. Watkin, ~~ 
Pearson's Music House.... 
FOUR TOY... o00 
Collins & Armstrong... 
Kohler & Chase... ae 
Manly B. Ramos & Co... 
Bartlett Brothers & Clark.... 


. Topeka, Kan. 
-Omaha, Neb. 

bis dN G Abe See Oe Rutland, Vt. 

. Newark, Ohio, 
Belton, Tex. 

vphiee Chicago, Il. 

-North Adams, Mass, 
. Madison, Wis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Dallas, Tex. 


ert, . Indianapolis, Ind. 


.Davenport, Ia. 
Fort Worth, Tex 
.San Francisco Cal. 
Richmond, Va. 


.Los Angeles, Cal. 


We MONS odo ss cahicdcielc4 ceeded Castile, N. Y. 

Pte Pe ob Ss ese kalo sewaudabee -Albert Lea, Minn. 
John J. Herrie .- Houston, Tex. 

W. J. Lasher.. -Rome, N. Y. 

W. J. Shillito...... .Junction City, Kan, 


- Springfield, Mass, 
-Cumberland, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
.Saco, Me. 
-Omaha, Neb. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Taylor’s Music House...... 
J. P. Wiesel..... 
Phillips & Crew. 
A. B. Seavey.... ; 
Max Meyer & Brother..... 
Wm. F. Rexford ; 
The H. M. Brainard Company.. 
is tats EO cis su csndons secu 
Hall & Brother. 

J. H. Lamb 
J. F. Jones & Co. 

J. D. Hobbie & Co 
Louis Grunewald & Co. 


-Cleveland, Ohio, 
. Fort Smith, Ark. 
. Emporia, Kan. 
.Greenfield, Mass. 
....5an Antonio, Tex. 
eee deee . Lynchburg, Va 
Terr me 
-St. Louis, Mo. 
. Valparaiso, Ind. 
. Denver, Col. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 
... ..-Columbus, Ohio. 
ae Marietta, Ohio. 


John Lumsden 
R. A. Heritage 
Wendell, Seaholm & Brownine..... 


Emil Wulschner..... » glee Paes 
Theo, Wolfram Company..... 
G. L. 


Spence. 





PEREMPTORILY REFUSED. 


> 





HE following is one of the many requests made upon 
us during the year: 
Bow inc Green, Ky., July 21, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier 
Did you not publish an article concerning the Mason & Hamlin piano ? 
ot that issue ? 
Evpank & CARPENTER 


If so, will you please send us a copy 
Respectfully, 

We shall not send any copies of that or any other 

issue of THE MusICAL COURIER ordered with the self 

evident purpose of influencing some prospective pur- 

chaser against a Mason & Hamlin or any other piano | 


that happened to have been criticised in these columns. 





John F, Ellis & ¢ . Washington, D. C. } 
Waite’s Music House Cedar Rapids, la. | 
H. Eberbact . Washington, D, C 
Sanders & Staymar . Baltimore, Md. 
Gustav H. Kuhn . Washington, D, C. 

C, Ellis . -Cleveland, Ohio. | 

H. Kurzenknabe & Sons Harrisburg, Pa. | 


Kalamazoo, Mich 


Zanesville, Ohio. 


H 


H. D. Munson & Sons 


Phillips 


Swatara Station, Pa | 


.St. Louis, Mo. 
.Omaha, Neb. 


Jesse French Piano and Organ Company 


Nye 

\ & Bail. . Lafayette, Ind 
Morgan & Wilbur . Middletown, N. Y, | 
\ H. Letters & Son . Putnam, Conn 
l Wheeld Company Bangor, Me 

A. Kies St. Louis, M« 
| s Vosseler eee ; .Flemington, N, J 

yi Maxson eres, a | 
Perry & S . Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Link & Bor York, Pa. | 
Thos. Kay New Brunswick, N. J. | 
\. H. Rintelman & ( .Chicago, Ill, | 
Dukes & Sor .Peru, Ind. 
1, C, White & Co oe Newion, Kan, | 


Edholm & Akin.... 





We are engaged in the profession of journalism, and 
people who desire to read this paperand gain the benefit 
of studying its contents must become subscribers, where- 
upon they are enabled to peruse our columns just as it 
pleases them; but to fill orders for back numbers con- 
taining certain specific articles that might be, and no 
doubt are, of value for certain business reasons to cer- 


| tain firms or individuals is “ played out.” 


We do not criticise pianos or principles of piano con- 
struction or piano methods or piano trade methods in 
the business of manufacturers 
of these We conduct this journal on a 
strict line of principle representing the healthiest ideas | 
of the best minds in the piano, organ and music trade | 
of this country, and when certain methods, certain 


order to interfere with 
instruments. 


| phenomena, make their appearance in the trade that 


are not in the line of conformity with this principle, 
they are naturally criticised. 

Among the latter was the Mason & Hamlin upright | 
before its modification, before the wood back was put | 
into it, and among the latter are yet certain features of 
the tuning device which will also be modified, just as 
the back of the upright was modified—in course of time. 


| both Ogden and Salt Lake cities, Utah. 


| But these criticisms and articles were not published 
to be used to “kill” the sale of Mason & Hamlin pianos. 
| After many years of experience we have learned that 
| certain dealers await the publication of articles in refer- 
ence to certain pianos or organs against which they 
are competing, and then as soon as they learn that such 
| articles have been published they send for “ back num- 
bers.” No more such “back numbers”’ will be mailed 
from this office. 

We are offered $2 a number for certain back numbers of 
the paper, but as we apprehend that they are to be used 
to damage a certain piano, we must also peremp- 
torily refuse to fill the orders for that number of the 
| paper, although we have plenty of them in stock. 
| This kind of business is the small intrigue that ap- 
| pears to make music trade journalism so palatable to 
|certain individuals who happen to be engaged in it; 
but it does not agree with us. 

You can purchase all the back numbers you need on 
the subject of the stencil. We will help you all to killa 
| stencil fraud piano sale at any time; but when it be- 

comes a matter of technical criticism on any particular 
| piano—criticism uttered in the interests of the whole 
piano business—we cannot assist in applying that criti- 
cism to hurt the business of a firm. 


| 








CHICACO. 


—> 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrick Musicar Courter, } 
236 STATE-ST., > 
Cuicaco, July 27, 1889. i] 


|THE only term which can be applied to the 

state of the retail trade of this city is that it is unquali- 
| fiedly dull. There are very few shoppers and still fewer 
| buyers, and what few pianos are being sold are mostly of 
medium grade. 

The outlook for fall trade is excellent from almost all West- 
ern points, the only exceptions being some few limited locali- 
ties where the business depends entirely on agricultural in- 
dustry and where the crops are proving to be failures. 

Mr, A. G. Cone, of the Kimball Company, is back at his 
| post and Mr. E. S. Conway left for his California and Pacific 
| Coast trip on Friday of this week and will probably be gone a 
| full month. Mr. W. W. Kimball is expected back next week. 
Mr. Gilbert Smith, of Savannah, Ga., who was with the Lud- 

den & Bates Music Company for nine years, will take the 
position held by the late Mr. A. M. Curly with the Kimball 
| Company, and will have his headquarters at Atlanta, Ga, Mr. 
Smitb thinks that with the firm foundation laid by his prede- 
cessor he will have an easy time building up a large trade in 
| the South; he also says that business is really good there, and 
that the people are unusually prosperous. 
| Mr. Ion Arnold has been in the city for a fewdays, Mr. Ar- 
nold is representing the Conover piano, and claims a phenom- 
enal success wherever the piano has been introduced. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. have introduced the foreign 
made keyboard in their finest styles of pianos, and purpose 
eventually using them in all styles. It cannot be denied that 
they are beautifully finished, and that it is much easier to per- 
form a glissando passage upon it than upon many of the key- 
boards used in our American instruments. 

It is reported that Mr. Fox will sever his relations with 
Mr. Nathan Ford, of St. Paul, and that some party from the 
East, whose name we have not ascertained, but who is repre- 
sented to have considerable means, will form a copartnership 
with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Antonio de Anguera has returned from his trip to the 
Thousand Islands brown as a berry and as lively as a two 
yearold colt. There is no man in the trade in this city more 
popular than Tony, nor, with all respect for the many pleasant 
and capable salesmen in the city, is there one who can sell 
more goods, place him where you will. 

Col. Julius J. Estey has been paying the city a visit, and 
will visit St. Louis, Cincinnati and some other points before 
returning. Business with the Estey house is good, and he is 
perfectly satisfied that itis going to continue. 

Messrs, Wendell, Seaholm & Browning, of Denver, Col., 
will handle the Story & Clark organs, of which they have 
ordered a good stock. Mr. Wendell is a son of the piano 
manufacturer, Mr. Seaholm was connected with the Montelius 
house, and Mr. Browning is a friend of Mr. Wendell. 

Mr. Montelius is reported to have entered into the real estate 
business, and with the retirement of Mrs, King it practically 
leaves the field in the hands of the Knight & McClure Company 
and the new house just mentioned. 

The F. E. Warren Mercantile Company, of Cheyenne, Wy., 
ave opened branches for the sale of pianos and organs at 

Mr. E. N. Jenkins is 
to be the manager of both branches. (See special article.) 

The early closing movement of this city is strictly observed. 
In cases where the doors remain open it is simply for the ac- 
commodation of sub-tenants, but no business is done by the 
houses other than attending to some little clerical details, so 
far as we can ascertain. 
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Professional Cards. 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School i in the United States. 


EXCE PTIONAL. ADV AN T AGES: Voice, 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 


Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 


the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 


Dup.ey Buck, Paoto Giorza, 


Acsert R. Parsons, Currorp A. SCHMIDT, 
HARRY SHELLEY, Cuas. Roserts, Jr., 
Samvugt P. Warren, L. A. RusseLL. 


Ap i lal without musical talent not accepted 
§#@” Send tor Circular 


H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
C. B. HAWLEY, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courter, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES 


Oratorio and Concert. 


Musical Director. 


Soprano For terms and 


dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 

Wo rsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. ey 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 

MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application, 

we AeS JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, ', Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons. 


Address at her residence, 
_288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. HEL EN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6tn Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall 


ADOLF GLOSE. 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address s PRIN w AY HALL, 


MR. | PIERRE DOUILLET 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., 


, New York. 


New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voca! Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Se cree Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address Gro. OLBY, 23 East 1sth Street; or 
residence, rar West goth Street, New York 
Mag. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Tracuer, 
219 East 1gth Street, | New York 











MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 
Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, ( Cc hicago, I Il. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 
a DYAS FLANAGAN. 


upil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
eacher of the Piano, . 136 West 34th Street. 








and 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St. New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square. New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225, East 81st Street. New Y ork. 


4p NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


NEW EDITION OF THE 
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gz /ADY PICKING 
MOLBERRIES 


By EDGAR 8S. KELLEY. 
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This unique song is published with 
English and Chinese texts. Price: 
Song, 50c.; Pianoforte Arrangement, 


1 goc.; Orchestra, 6oc. 


“WHAT THE MAN™ te MOON SAW.” 


By tHe Same Composer. 
The cover to this charming humoresque is printed in 
a blue tint from a design by Oliver Herford, the well- 
known artist and humorist. Price, soc. Address all 
orders 


BYRON TRAVERS & CO., 
42 West 23d Street, New York. 


Piano- 


VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTvOsO, 

Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 

Address so Irving Place. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from #54.00 to 
$60.00 with a discount as formerly of to per cent. 
for cash. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH., 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and C oncert Singin: Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M.. at 130 Hast 5h street New York 











CHL HENNING, | 
Piano Manufacturer 


341 East 11th 





Street, 


NEW YORK, 


ISAAC L COLE & SON, 


| 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in ‘ 
5) 


Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 





VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Rast Bighth St., East River, 
NEW YORK. 


| 


In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 





TO ADVERTISERS! 


‘orn a check for $20 we will printa ten-line a 
nace in = ait Million tss' es of leading yan 
an New: a iocepletethe work within ten 
lays. This at at the rate of onl one-fifth of acent 
iline, for Crreatation= ne advertisement 

ar in but a single issue of any paper, 
pd. «one? at be fp . laced before One Million 
rane py © Saavmee or Five MILLION 

Respers, ifi struc, as is sometimes stated, that 
fae newspaper is looked at by five persons on 
in a e.. Ten lines will accommodate about 75 
words. arene wits on of Adv. and check, or 

a Scents for B 20k OF ag 
$B0. P. ROWELL &CO.. iosrRUcE Sr., New Yorg 


We have just issued ry new edition of , o- 


Book called * Newspaper Advertising.” It h 
P and among its contents may 96 named the 
ror Catalogues of Newspapers :— 


in Lists and 
Wik gs WSPAPENS IN NEW YORK CITY, 
an’ i200 Boe Re a ir itting all but the best. 

J, u "3 RS om y ne b 
DA L EPA CITI as bn eee 

oun 0 lation, wemaitin all but the best. 

A ano pop y NE SPAP PERS IN which to 
advertise eve jon eg the country: being a 
thoice — as up with great care, gui 


by long ex 
ONE NE WSPAPER IN A STATE. ‘Tho best one 
for an advertiser to use if he will use but one, 
BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY News- 
papers in many principal cities and towns, a List 
py offers peculiar inducements to some adver- 


a ARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of 
all American papers issuing regularly more than 


os co: 

BEST LISTOF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cov. 
me, every town of ov 
— population jan every 

H ee OUT. y se 
SELECTLISTOFLOCAL @ 
NEWSPAPERS, in which 
advertisements are iusert-@ 
oe * half 
VILLAGE 
PAPE RS, in whic ch adver 











tisements are inserted for 
15 a line and appearin 


e whole lot—one half of 
all the American Weeklies 
Book sent toany address stor THIRTY CENTS, 





OPERA ‘vnrernun 





| = jal Terms and Prices to 
PRespensibte Dealers. 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 


214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW. YORK. 





COrEL EO 


@ Send for 18 


STorY & GLARK ORGANS, 


AGO. 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT |! 


S99 Catalogue. 





MANUFACT 


CLEVELAN 


ITED STATES ORGAN. 


URED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND cs 


co., 


D, OHIO. 





~o——_~ CHAKTERED IN 1865.4—e~ 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalog, e, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical ‘lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application 


LADIES! ATTENTION 





The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them 
will testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice. For sale everywhere, or sent by mail, price 
23 cts. THORPE & CO.,, Sole Manufacturers, 
80 Courtiandt St, 


New York. 








J. M. ARMSTRONG COMPANY. | 
Music Typographers and Printers 
__710 & Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
PRANK L. ARMSTRONG, 


“THE 




















2 


Manager 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT ans SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 





MUSIC, 

ATURE, 
TURE AND TUNING. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
giving full information, address 





NEW ENGLAND | 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 

FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 

Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 


For Illustrated Calendar, 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 





CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO.| 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. | 


Secures far more rapid progress in the train.ag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by 7 ‘other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 

tice machine, All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe. - 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 

Price, $44. 00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schoois, 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


HE VIRGLL ie 





Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 








12 East r7th Street, New York City. 
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THAT ENCLISH SYNDICATE. 
_——_ =o 
Their First Effort Made Publie Is to Buy a 
Western Organ Factory. 
( of our contemporaries are waking up to the 
the 

purchase certain piano factories and an organ factory, 
exclusively THE MUSICAL COURIER 
ro. We learn in addition that the attor- 


ag 


ney of the syndicate has been making diligent inquiries 


IME 
report of efforts of an English syndicate to 
as published in 
some weeks 
as to means and methods of conducting the music busi- 
ness in the United States, and he does not appear to be 


particularly well satisfied so far as he has gone. 


Being 


should see room for improvement in many directions: 


a practical business man it is natural that he 


but when his syndicate start up themselves they will 


find that they will have to conduct their enterprise on 


practically the same lines followed by large concerns at 
the present time [heir proposed plan of uniform 
agencies—that is, branches conducted on a system 
which shall apply to all—sounds very well, but we do not 
think that it can be carried out in detail. It is nota 
possible thing to establish a one price on a piano which 
shall obtain in all parts of the country and to all retail 
customers. It has been tried before and has always 
failed, and. we think that with competition as active 


and strong as it now is,such an effort would again prove 


unsuccessful. However, we should like to see it tried 
once more, for if by any possibility it could be demon- 
strated to be feasible it would prove a godsend to the 
entire trade, 


The idea of a large universal music establishment in 


New York city is, beyond doubt, a good one, and, tf 
properly started and managed, would stand a good 
chance for success, 


nat the agent of the syndicate has been active since 
the first publication of the scheme in THE MusICAI 


COURIER, and that his investigations have extended to 

almost all parts of the United States, is illustrated by 

the following item, taken from the Cincinnati “ Com- 
mercial Gazette" of July 20 
( Spe 

I RTE, Ind., July 19.—A representative of an English 

syndicate has been at Chesterton, Porter County, to see if the 

Hillstrom Organ Factory could be bought, It ts understood 


that a syndicate of English capitalists want to purchase all the 


principal organ manufactories of this country. The agent left 


or the East 
seen from the above that the syndicate are 


Chesterton f 


It will be 


in earnest, and we shall watch their progress with great 


interest 

We have been asked a great many questions about 
this syndicate affair which we must refuse to answer, 
ust as we refuse to answer the questions of the com- 
pany's attorney. We do not consider it our function to 
give out information which we possess concerning 
firms, manufacturers or dealers to any inquirer, no 
tter of what importance he may be. Should any 
eputable piano or organ house wish to communicate 
vitl s to the effect that they are in a position to 
nto negotiations with the attorney of the syndi- 

e will endeavor to introduce them to each other, 

t refuse flatly to give to the syndicate’s attorney 
rmatior yncerning firms or individuals who 

have not signified their willingness to negotiate with 
I s possible for this syndicate to carry out their 
pr ins it w introduce into the piano and or- 
gan trade of t United States an element which will 
e farrea gin it fects, and which will undoubtedly 
st mbinations of other makers to fight it, becaust 
tw v of such importance and of so much strength 
that separate manufacturers and individual dealers will 
find it next to impossible to compete with it. We have | 
W irge wholesalers like the W. W. Kimball Co., of 
Cl wo, and others who have a system of agencies and 
su rencies, but we have no such concern as the Eng- 
dicate proposes to establish, and the results of 

ts successful incorporation would work a change upon 
ve trade such as it has never before known. We shall 


future issues all movements of their agent in 


intry that come to our knowledge. 





The Warren Company in Salt Lake. 
as, E importance of Salt Lake City as 


win 


trade, as well as of artistic taste and culture, 
is again « eaced by the location here of the F, E Warren | 
Mercantile Company, a firm well known throughout the West 
for its heavy dealings in pianos and organs 
Pheir principal business has hitherto been done from Chey- 


mmenced to branch out, and now have | 
and Park City. 


enne, bul lately they c 


thriving branch 


Mr. E, N. Jenkins, 


es in Ogden 


manager of the musical department, paid a visit to Salt Lake 
City not long since, and became convinced that here was the 


real distributing centre for the Western country ; he took up | 


his residence here and made up his mind that Salt Lake should 

| be the tuture principal place of business for his company, and 

| that the other branches should be fed from here. He has just 
concluded his arrangements and is now to be found in cool and 
spacious quarters at No. 1o East Second South, in Rivers 
Brothers’ establishment, where his piano and organ warerooms 
are open to the public in general and to lovers of music in 
particular. 


The well-known lines of goods carried by the Warren Com- | 
They | 
are the agents for the Chickering, Everett, Fisher, New Eng- | 


pany are sufficient to insure them immediate attention. 


land, Harvard and other pianos, and also represent the Story 
& Clark and Wiicox & White organs. Though they make a 
specialty of these manufactures, they will order other instru- 


ments if desired by purchasers. 


A feature of their business on which they strongly rely is | 
| 


that of ‘‘ easy payments and long time” on both their pianos 


and organs. They wil! also take old instruments in exchange 
to enable purchasers to secure new ones, and Mr. Jenkins says 
their object is to allow every laboring man who wants to geta 
piano into his home the means of doing so. The company 
will limit its operations to pianos and organs strictly, not deal- 
ing in the smaller line of musical goods or any sheet music, as 
they find that there is less money in that class of goods, and 
they can do better justice to their business by concentrating 
their attention to the larger class of instruments, 

The warerooms of the Warren Company in this city are 
large, cool and airy, and as soon as the curtains and hangings 
which have been sent for are received they will be furnished 
with completeness and elegance throughout. The rooms being 
so far retired from the main streets give the best opportunity for 
instrument. They are free from 
not bothered by the 
usual crowd which congregate as soon as a performer sits 


hearing the beauties of an 
dust, also, and intending purchasers are 
down to show the tones of an instrument. Mr. Jenkins will 
be glad to receive the musica! public in his new quarters, and 
will be especially pleased to have intending purchasers ex- 
amine his lines of instruments.—Salt Lake City ** Herald.” 


Ste 
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he Ans ntinel 


(aes Sterling Company are making arrange- 

One 
or two tormer efforts have been made, but proved fruitless. 
This 
found or the fact plainly demonstrated that there is none. 


ments for boring an artesian well near the factory 


time the company will push the work until water is 


* 
* 


ca 

A Sterling organ has been returned to the factory here for 
repairs that is quite a curiosity, inasmuch as it passed through 
the Johnstown flood. It was made in 1877 and is No, 7,870. 
The tuning was done by C. B. Howland on November 2, 1877, 
and 50,000 organs have beea made since this organ was turned 
out, It was purchased by an Episcopal minister of New York 
and presented to his daughter, who resided in Johnstown. 
When the flood came the house and contents were swept away 
and everything in it destroyed except the organ, which was 
The works 


of the organ were of course ruined, but the case remains good, 


taken out of the débris water soaked and muddy. 
only somewhat battered. Considerable Johnstown mud clings 
to it yet. It will be repaired, new works put in and then sent 
to New York to the minister, who will keep it on account of 
the circumstances connected with it. The minister’s daughter 
was saved as she clung to a board floating down the river, 


Jury on Musical Instruments, 


Paris Exposition. 


HE regulations have been issued for the 

juries who will decide upon the awards for the present 
Paris exhibition. There will be no medals properly so called. 
The awards will be divided into, firstly, grand prize ; secondly, 
liplomas for gold medal; and the other diplomas being 
granted for silver and bronze medals and honorable mentions. 
The names of the jurors in the musical section are appended. 
Their first duty was to choose a president, a vice-president, a 
reporter and a secretary, They then proceeded to examine the 
instruments exhibited, and to designate without distinction of 
nationality, and solely as they believe by order of merit, the 
exhibits as they appear to them worthy of being recompensed. 
The president, vice-president and reporters of the class juries, 
with others, will be electors of the group juries, which are to 
meet on July 20. The group jurors in their turn will choose a 
president and two vice-presidents, and will revise and settle 
There 


about 


awards presented by the class jurors. 


meet 


the list of 


will then be a special jury, which will on or 


and to the National Opera. Gold medal at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878. 
| A, Lecomte, musical instrument manufacturer, First prize, 
| Melbourne, 1887. 
Ruch, pianoforte maker. Gold medal at the Antwerp ex- 
| hibition of 1885. 
Thibouville-Lamy, manufacturer of musical instruments. 
| Member of the exhibition jury in 1878. 
| Ambrose Thomas, Member ot the Institute, director of the 
| National Conservatoire of Music and Declamation. 
| Foreign jurors—Mahillon (Belgium), Dickinson 
| States), Finzi (Italy), Arnold (Switzerland). 


(United 


SUPPLEMENTAL JURORS, 


| Descombes, Professor of the National Conservatoire of 


Music. 

Aubin Dumoustier de Frédilly, chief of the Bureau of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Salvayre, musical composer. 

Pettersen, of the firm of Becker, St. Petersburg, Russia, 


| piano maker. 
| It is also possible that certain experts, particularly as to 
pianos, will be hereafter appointed. 

In regard to these gentlemen a few lines of biography may 
be of interest. Mr. Ambroise Thomas is well known as the 
composer of ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘* Mignon,” director of the conser- 
vatoire and Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor, and he has 
been appointed by the unanimous wish of members of the 
syndical chambers. 

Mr. Cavaillé-Coll, Officer of the Legion of Honor, has also 
been appointed by the unanimous vote of the syndical cham- 
bers, who have thus recognized the high fosition he occu- 
pies in the manufacture of pipe organs, 

Mr. Gand has also been appointed by the syndical chambers 
as representative of a celebrated house, of which he is one of 
the senior partners. He has received the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor, and is said to have been the most active or- 
ganizer in the class of music at the exhibition. Hes specially 
popular with the French exhibitors. 

Mr. Thibouville-Lamy has also been unanimously appointed 
member of the jury. He has been Knight of the Legion of 
Honor since 1876, and was a member of the jury of 1878, when 
his tact and good judgment were as remarkable as his imparti- 
ality toward various French exhibitors. This gentleman has 
for some time been president of the Syndical Chamber of 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers. 

Mr. Ruch has been appointed by the minister, and ap- 
proved by the exhibitors, chiefly for his skill as a French 
piano maker. 

Mr. Lecomte has been nominated by the Minister as a 
specialist in the manufacture of wind instruments. 

As to the supplemental jurors, Mr. Descombes is a cele- 
brated teacher at the conservatoire, Mr. de Frédilly is an 
amateur well known in Paris and Mr. Salvayre is the com- 
poser of several operas and other works. 

Removal Notice. 
New York, July 22, 1889. 

Please take notice that I have this day removed my business to my new 
building No, 213 East Nineteenth-st., between Second and Third avenues, 
be enabled to execute all 


and having largely increased facilities I will 
Thanking you for past favers, and soliciting a contin- 
Yours very resp ctfully, 

Ricuarp Ranrt. 


orders promptly. 
uance of the same, I remain, 








—Mr. Samuel Hamilton and wife, of Pittsburgh, will take a 
trip to Halifax, N. S., in August. 

—Mr. W. H. Keller, of Easton, Pa., 
store, Nos. 21g and 221 Northampton-st. 
of the handsomest establishments in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
\% feet by 130 feet, and elegantly fitted up with all 
modern improvements, electric lights, elevators, &c. Mr. 
Keller handles the Steinway, Kranich & Bach, Hallet & 
Davis and Estey pianos and the Estey, Wilcox & White, New- 


has opened his new 
It is said to be one 


being 27 


man Brothers and Farrand & Votey organs. 


—The hearing of the manufacturers who have sued the 
estate of the late H, M. Eldridge, piano dealer, Buffalo, has 
been postponed by the Surrogate of Erie county to Septem- 
ber 18. 
—Mr. L. Cavalli, of Alfred Dolge, has returned to the city 
restored to health and prepared to do a big fall trade. 
ANTED—A 
stands the line and is personally acquainted with the 
better class of firms in the smaller cities especially. We do 
not care to do business with the large monopolistic firms in 
the large cities who control agents in smaller towns, but do 
want to sell to the good, independent firms in small cities who 
can afford to buy directly from the manufacturer. Address 
‘* Independent,” care of THE Musica, Courier, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 


GERMAN PIANOS, 


traveling piano salesman who under- 








group 
prizes 
have been awarded in the order in which they will appear in | 


August 20, and will examine the propositions of the 
jurors, and will finally place the exhibitors to whom 


the official prize list. | 
Cavaillé-Coll, manufacturer of church organs, Grand medal- 
list at the Paris exhibition of 1878. 
Gand, violin maker tothe National Conservatoire of 


Music 





A Manufacturer, ot Stuttgart (Germany), doing a large 


| export trade in first-class Pianos which have stood the test in 


all climates, desires to establish Agencies in the United 
States. Sample instrument shown and correspondence solic- 
ited by 


OTTO VOGEL, 9 Murray Street, New York. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Vi7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW +> YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES: 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4 NEW + YORK. t+ 


BRANCH | 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 











Zareren & WINKELMANN 
*PIANOS,- 


BRAUNSHOCWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 











WITH THE 


|OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





AT ESTABLISHED. 1853, 


A is 


pene 






) i “GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT fe 
. etn FORTE ACTION. 3) 








NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


« 
Msp Cambridgeport Mass. 
d BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 











ReBACON 
ae AVEN & 


7 CO} 


"ESTABLISHED! 




















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Kxhibtion, 1876, for rans and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth F Finish 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 











MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


ie NEST ay yATION OF 


CAPITAL pe 
AND EXPERIENCE oF 


-_ uy COMPANY 
WORLD. 
MORGANS 

UNE QUALLED FOR 

RAPIDITY OF ACTIO 


yea 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 





NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 








JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright «Pianos, 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 


TORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond Sxt., | 


Mancrac 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 





BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
171 Broadway. 
tions to the Manufactory, 


| 1 


Address all New York communica 
Brooklyn 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 


UCU a CO Cee 


MM 
Brapeury Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK - 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


msy a | 


3 


y 








KRAKAUER | 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 








GEICAGO, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Trade. 


-A. R. Cowles, piano and organ dealer, Barton Landing, 
Vt., has removed to Newport, Vt. 

— Geo. S. Whitbeck, music and organ dealer, Northampton, 
Mass., has filed a petition in insolvency. 


-The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 

The Methodist church at Wethersfield, Conn., is to pur- 
chase a large portable Estey cathedral organ. 

Mr. Wm. P, Lincoln, of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, is 
spending his vacation in the White Mountains. 

Putnam & Freeman are now running the Arcade Music 
Store at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Mr. Putnam isa piano tuner, 
Mr. Freeman a musician. 

The Knight-McClure Music Company, of Denver, Col., an- 
nounce that they have resumed business in their old quarters 
yn Lawrence-st. with an entirely new stock of goods. 

Mr. James Shaw, of the Colby Piano Company, of Erie, 
was in town last week and says that his company is doing a 
very good business for the time of year and is preparing for a 
large fall trade. 


Mr. H. Sanders, of Messrs. Sanders & Stayman, Balti- 


more, has composed an anthem entitled ‘‘ God Bless Our Presi- | employés of 


dent,” which will be sung during the exercises at the opening 
of the new Baltimore post office. 


An item from Ware, Mass., in the Springfield, Mass., 


‘Republican ” says 
Eugene L. Knox, of Putnam, Conn., has gone into partner- 
ship with S. Dresser as agents for the New England Organ 


Company in the vicinity. 


From the Rochester ‘‘ Chronicle’ we gather the following 


item of news 
The new building of the Waterloo Organ Company is 
nearly completed and will soon be ready for occupancy. The 


company is now manufacturing six cabinet organs per day. 


Mr. R. S. Howard, the well-known and popular traveling 
man, who has been out of the piano business for some little 
time, has gone back to his old occupation, starting out last 
week for a two months’ trip to the West, this time in the inter- 
ests of the New England Piano Company. 

Tue MusicaL Courier sends out a special enlarged edi- 
tion on July 3 that contains a valuable mass of interesting 
matter to musicians and those engaged in the music trades, 
rhe several topics handled are treated in a breezy, gossipy 
way thatis refreshing. lhe illustrations are numerous and 


first class.—‘* Daily News,” Dallas, Texas. 





—The Lewiston, (Me.) “Journal” had better give 
up all ideas of a piano factory at West Auburn, Me. The par- 
ties who were at the head of this so-called enterprise never 
had the money or the credit to go into the business of piano 
manufacturing, notwithstanding all their loud and boisterous 
announcements. We know who they are, and they will never 
start a piano factory at West Auburn or anywhere else. Drop it! 


—When T. K. Milne, now agent of Hudson Brothers, music 


dealers of Plattsburgh, arrived here on the Chateaugay he was 


| surprised to find himself almost immediately in the gentle but 


unrelenting grasp of Chief of Police Dumas. After he had re- 
covered from his astonishment sufficiently he was informed 
that he was wanted on the charge of appropri iting funds, to 


| the amount of $40 or $50, to his own use while in the employ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





of Bailey’s music rooms, a warrant having been issued for his 
arrest on complaint of Mr. H. W. Hall, the manager. After 
prolonged but not deep meditation he concluded to settle the 
matter, which he did by paying the amount misappropriated 
and costs. This was not Milne’s “first offense,” but it is to 
be hoped it is his last.—Burlington (Vt.) Press. 


—Every window at the McCammon piano factory at Broad- 
way and North Ferry-st., was aglow with light last Monday 
night, and within the big building a pleasant party gathered to 
welcome home Mr. Dudley Farlin, one of the stockholders of 
the company. The committee in charge of the affair con- 
sisted of Edward McCammon, president of the company; W. 
H. King, the vice-president, and Mr. G. D. Van Vliet. The 
the company were all present, as well as the 
officers and a number of Mr. Farlin’s personal friends not con- 
nected with the establishment. Mr. Farlin, as the guest of the 
company, was informally presented to the employés, and the 
guests were then entertained by Mr. William McCarthy with 
several impromptu selections on the piano. The party was 
escorted through the factory, and when the tour had been 
completed and the party had returned to the office a fine col- 
lation prepared by Caterer Clarke awaited them.—‘‘ Albany 
Argus.” 

—Messrs. Powers, Kimball and Payson, of the Emerson 
Piano Company, of Boston and New York, were in Brockton 
Friday and Saturday, the guests of W. H. Carson, who has 
represented them in this city for several years. They were, in 
a quiet way, looking about with a view to locating a branch 
store in this city, which they very naturally regard as a good 
distributing point for Eastern and Southern Massachusetts. 
Among other places looked at was the middle store in the 
Tolman-Howard block. They are just about opening an 
elegant store on Fifth-ave., New York, with a ten years’ 
lease, and have now concluded arrangements for a five years’ 
lease of this store for Brockton, and will have one of the 
finest stores in this section of the State.—Brockton, Mass., 
** Gazette.” 


—The Vocalion organ, manufactured by Messrs. Mason & 
Risch, Toronto, is achieving much success. The directors of 





the Toronto Philharmonic and Choral societies’ concerts have 
issued a report, in the course of which they say: ‘* During 
the present musical season the Vocalion organ has been a new 
and welcomed factor in the success of our concerts, doing the 
work assigned to the pipe organ under the hands of the 
talented organists of these societies, in the oratorios of ‘The 
Messiah’ and ‘Samson,’ supporting most satisfactorily a 
chorus of over 250 voices, and an orchestra of over sixty, 
and ‘The Creation,’ on April 4, also with a large chorus and 
orchestra.""—Toronto ‘* Week.” 


—Freeborn G. Smith, Sr., the well-known piano manufac- 
turer of this city, is at his home on Washington-ave. to-day 
oursing a bruised forehead and a sprained wrist, the result of 
a fall received at his factory on Raymond-st. yesterday. 

Mr. Smith, who is pretty well advanced in life, was descend- 
ing the stairway in the rear of the building with a piano cover 
hung over his arm, and was within a few feet of the bottom, 
when he stumbled and fell. Mr. Smith instinctively put out 
his left hand to break the fall and in doing so sprained his 
wrist, while his forehead came in contact with the hard floor, 
causing the blood to flow freely from a cut over the left eye. 
Mr. Smith also received a severe nervous shock, and although 
he insisted that he was all right a carriage was summoned and 
he was conveyed to his home. The family physician, who 
was then called, pronounced Mr. Smith’s injuries slight, and 
assured him that he would be able to attend to business again 
in a day or two, 

Mr. Smith had on a new pair of shoes when he fell, and he 
does not know whether he slipped or whether he stumbled 
over the cover he was carrying.—Brooklyn ‘‘ Times.” 


ANTED—A piano and organ canvasser. Must be of 

good address, energetic and of some ability as sales- 

man. References as to character will be required. Address 
** Stark,” care of THE Musica Courier. 


ANTED—A competent, practical tuner and repairer 
for indoor and outdoor work. Must be of good char- 
acter and willing to work. Address ‘‘ Business,” care of THE 


Musical CourIER. 

ANTED—A capable piano and organ salesman for in- 
Must be able to give A No. 
Address ‘* Everett,” care of 


door and outdoor work. 
1 references as to character, &c. 
THe MusicaL Courier. 
ANTED—a tuner and repairer. Must be strictly first 
class. Will require satisfactory references as to ability 
andcharacter. Address, stating salary, Will A. Watkins Music 
Company, Dallas, Tex. 











oe 


-THE= 


BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED A — 


GOLD MEBDAL, 


The First Award of Merit, 


-AT THE — 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889. 





Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MeEvzournE, February 19, 1889. 


I must compliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate; they are in as perfect condition as when they 
left the factory, and they have been more exposed than any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many of the other Pianos 


and Organs are much the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 


My place in the Exhibition was 


right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corrugated iron, and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof 
of the building all the afternoon, and it was very like an oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on the Pianos. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF 


THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRFE. 





b, W. SEAVERNS, SON & GU, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


NEW YORK. | 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 
Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


L. F. HEPBURN & CO., retary sna mits, sratiord, alton On, 8. . 


U. S. AND CANADAS. 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 











SOLE ACENTS FOR THE 





BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HAZELTON BROTHERS, 





=<o—- —_—— — 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS EFPirA Wos EVERY RESPECT, # 








>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Bosten; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Wace, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 








KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty rom and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship aad Durability. 





Every Piano Furry WARRANTED FOR Five YEARs. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 

Methodist Book Concern Building, 6th Ave. and 20th St., 
Temporary Warerooms in Rear, at 4 West 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 

817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 

204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW ToRE. 





[VERS PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


—— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 


Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


| 
181 @ 182 Tremont Street, Boston. \ Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





tHE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKBTS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, (22 EAST (3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857.3 - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
@™ CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 
CEICAGO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIAXwoOs. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 








FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Strect, NEW YORK 
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ie Ow MOH IVE AARTIN GUITARS tow tum 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
1#@* NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 








They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, | 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, 





Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. EURTZMAN & 00,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sa OUR << 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


<a” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


-- SMITH -- 


American Organ and Piano 
- 1 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


K ity, . 
BRANCH HOUSES: i omen as 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


\ large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 












‘BACK 


Ki ANICH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


7" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO.., 





DETROIT, MICH. 
W. H. BUSH & CO., 








ee ee 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 


CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 


Acunrs Wants. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The emiy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORY TON, CONN. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 








Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


{ BEHR BROS. & Co. 
: — WAREKUOMS:; -— 
— a - 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
—— = ~ 1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


me THE A. B. CHASE CO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 
















© For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


=p The Lakeside Organ, 


246 & 248 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


~~ eeene 


SEITD FOR CATALOGUE. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
A PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 














NEWYORK 4.14 Aconta for the United 
BO oats enain "{ 26 Warren St. New York. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


‘FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0., 





~we FT HAS NO SUPERIONI! *~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


tad 








LL our Pianos have our ome Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arr 
= July ey Novem 1875, ys = iy ey our patent “metallig 
ion fsame. in one piece, patente 8 h, 1878, which 
caused them to be pronounced Sy competent fclene’ oa onan 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAG NER—* Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 


LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSI POFF—“ The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILH ELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—“ Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
sis 320 Hast 39th b a0th Bt., Hew York. 


LIST, on OUR. LARGEST 
ND ORGAN 
Pith po Cathodeal, ro Lg 
ear St. Geo 
+ Si, Paul's i we 
i2, es. 
ch. S aed “ai, Brooklyn Tab 


irst Presbyterian, 
Puisdelsiin, 33 Ch. 
San Francisco, 


WEGMAN & C0., 


Piano Manufacturers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radicat changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we = tlh the world 


Trinity that ours will excel any other. 


¥ 33 hrist Ch.. — -- 
New Peete, and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral. 4. AUBURN, N. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
pRPraAwros. 


caine anu ‘warercenis, 338 and 340 Kast 3ist 8 3lst Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. PP. BENT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. 
e7- SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. RORLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


| Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING -— 
Edition “Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 





Yr. 

















The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 





WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


} MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


CONOVER BROS. 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow steel Tuning Pin. 





GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Ou Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
ay King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streiezki, 

M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Ratuae of San Francisco, and many others 


400 and 402 W. [4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
Nev YToR=z. 


rs Bs KRAEMER & CO., 


Piano Stools and Covers, 
Music Racks, 
Table Covers, 
Lambrequins 
and Scarfs, 
Portieres, Art Embroideries 
and Artists’ Busts, 
_ Flags and Banners 
for Musteal Societies. 





7; 
=a ae ——— =< 


= 
aa = 
< oe eee 


Importers and Jobbers of 


" SILK PLUSHES. 


Sole Agents for the United States 
for the celebrated 


SYMPHONIUMS. 


Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 





@2§ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Always Lowest Prices. 


LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENTS. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON c&z& Cco., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness ef Tene. 


MANUFACTURERS OF v t 


‘FACTORY and WAREROUMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STE INWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 


























Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Mf Uf Yyf YY 
pow” ry ily fj Yy Yy 


fil, Y 


‘ Ip YP 


SY, ANN, y 


SOLD UPON MER. 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER: 











BRIGGS. 
_ 4a — wats 








oe : oe B R IGG S & CGE) i 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


NE@W YORK AGENCY: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADQAY. 





BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE.  ,oxccreu. 








PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wheel, 154 inch. 


sai ae P ry ANo. 


60,000 SETS IN USE. 


SOLE AGENT. 


ALFRED D DOLCE, 


No. 122 East 13th Street, 


PATENT 








Wheel, 2 Inch. 


NEW YORK. 





Ltd A 


ieee Upright and Grand Pianos 





Se SWESTIMhST. 


® newyork. Sige 





Faectary: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 


























R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
A manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 





LOCK wooD PRESS, 126 and 123 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








